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PREFACE. 



Tftis book ha^ been prepared under the conviction that 
too much time is getierally spent upon the study of Latin 
Grammar. It is intended to be Ifeafned by a gok)d elass 
under good instruction — where this is' made the chief study 

— in three months; 6^, if not so miich time daily can be 
afforded, in six ; arid, if well learned, it will prepare the 
student for any college enttance-examination in this subject 

A familiar and accurate knowledge of forms is first of all 
necessary, and is here fully provided for, by noting in detail 
and progressively the essential parts of the etymology to be 
learned. To learn the grammar in bulky as is still sometimes 
attempted, we consider one of the most unhappy departures 
from the true method of a classical education. 

Some special features of this book may require to be 
pointed but 

First, we have desired that all the instruction given should 
^[i^ founded on a strictly scientific etymology. With this view, 
we begin with the fundamental distinction of Root and Stem, 

— the basis of all' true philology, — trainihg the learner's eye 
from the start to recognize the radical forms of the language. 
Again, in indicating the quantity of syllables, we have 
marked all vowels naturally long, made so by laws of in- 
flection ("vowel-increase"), or by certain combinations, as 
«/'and ns. With the same view, we have called special atten- 
tion to the development of the vierb-stem from the root, and 
have given unusually full instruction on the principles of 
derivation and composition of words. The Lessons in this 
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portion are not intended to indicate how much is to be 
learned at once, but only to divide subjects, and they may 
of course be subdivided at pleasure. 

The etymological part is accompanied with exercises upon 
each group of forms in detail. To avoid lengthening the 
exercises in mutilated extracts, the syntax is not so presented. 
Our view is that the learning of rules of syntax is useless 
except as explanatory of cases which the learner meets 
with in actual practice. A selection of passages is therefore 
given which affords one or more examples of all the 
syntactical principles considered necessary to start with in 
reading a Latin author, except two ox three, A list of the 
sections of grammar containing all the necessary principles is 
given, — something less than a quarter part in bulk of the 
entire Syntax, — and this list is referred to by figures in each 
case. It is expected that the teacher will make the occurrence 
of the example the occasion to teach (or to require the pupil 
to learn) the general doctrine of the subject, so that after 
.finishing these lessons he may have a body of syntax suffi- 
cient to begin authors. The details of syntax are of course 
to be learned in the course of reading and by exercises in 
composition, for which a book is now in preparation as a 
sequel to this. 

In the selection of examples we have rigidly avoided 
the artificial school-text-book Latin, which, with illusive sim- 
plicity and estse, only serves to "push forward" tiie diffi- 
culties which: will, at any rate, meet the student on the 
threshold of his real reading. While we have sought to 
make the exercises easy and progressive, we have given 
(with very rare exceptions) only sentences from classical 
authors. The more difficult Selections which follow are, it is 
hoped, sufficiendy annotated to serve the uses of an introduc- 
tory book. They may, however, be taken at sight, if pre- 
ferred, with oral exppsition from the teacher; and, if well 
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learned, ought to prepare the pupil to take up any ordinary 
Latin prose without difficulty. 

Teachers will find the suggestions on reading at sight new, 
and it is hoped will constantly practise it with their assist- 
ance. They will be surprised at the result. We are persuaded 
that no thorough classical training, nor the full advantage 
of such training as we have, can be generally secured in this 
country until this practice becomes common. 

With the aid of the Supplement (taken from the authors* 
Latin Grammar) this book may be easily used in connection 
with any other grammar, though, of course, more conveniently 
with that to which it is especially adapted. 



Cambridge, January i, 1875. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



I. — Pronunciation. 

There is at present a strong tendency, among the best 
scholars, to pronounce Latin (as well as Greek) phonetically^ 
giving to each letter of the alphabet the one sound which by 
the best authority most nearly represents that given it by 
Romans of the classic ages. These sounds are given in the 
grammar (§ 2, i). Observing the rules of accent, it is only 
necessary to give each letter its proper enunciation. This is 
by far the easiest and simplest way. It may be acquired by 
any intelligent person, with a good ear, in ten minutes; 
though practice will be required to make the reading fluent 
and agreeable. 

Many persons, however, prefer to retain the English 
Method, so called ; that is, the practice which has prevailed, 
with some variation, in England and among ourselves, for the 
last two or three centuries. In general, the following direc- 
tion is sufficient. Read a Latin sentence just as if the words 
were English^ observing the rules of accent (§ 4), afid bearing 
in mind that there are no silent letters. This single precept 
would probably give a pronunciation as correct and about as 
uniform as can be had from any number of arbitrary rules. 
A few special points necessary to be observed are given in 
the grammar (§ 2, 2). To read Latin easily and well is an 
accomplishment which must be taught orally, and acquired 
by practice. The directions which follow, accordingly, are 
not intended to be studied by the pupil^ but to serve as a guide 
in cases of doubt. 
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1. The chief difference between Latin (pronounced as in 
English) and English is that the fbrmer has no silent letters. 
Every *vowel makes a syllable^; except- in the combinations ae, oe, 
au, en, ei, ui, and n before a viowel, iind these are separate when 
marked with the diaeresis. Thus di-es^ ma-re^ pau-pe-ri-e-L 

2. The vowels always have their English sounds : — 

a as in mane or man. *® i as a. 

e „ be or bed. oe > 

i „ find or fin, au as aw in awe. 

o ,, note or not. en as ew in hew. 

11 „ tune or tun. 

y as L 

3. An unaccented i before another vowel is in almost all cases 
changed into its semivowel y. In the same cases as in English 
this y blends with the preceding consonant, making the sound of 
sh^ as in Maia (Ma-ya), PompHus (Pom-pd-yus), Harpyia 
(Harpf-ya), socius (so-shus), viiium (vish-yum), Asia (A-shya), 

Except such words as Fabius (Fd-be-us), where the y is less 
distinct ; &o Sextius^ flectiery where it is hardly distinguishable at 
all. Practice must be the guide in these cases. 

4. Of the two sounds of the vowels above given the long sound 
(so called) ends a syllable, the short (" stopped ") sound is followed 
by a consonant: as pa-ter (pay-ter), mag-nus (mag-nus), de-dit 
(de-dh), reg-num (reg-num). But a at the end of an unaccented 
syllable has an obscure sound like English er in dancer: stelht 
(stellar). 

5. The combinations quad and quart are pronounced as in 
English {quart) ; arr is pronounced as. in Harry ; ea at the end 
of plural words has the long soimd: pes i^^^^), pares (pay-reze),- 
nos (noce) ; post (with its compounds) is pronounced like the 
same word in English. 

6. The consonants are pronounced as in English. Thus, c is 
soft {s) before e, i, y, ae, oe, eu. Elsewhere it is hard {k\ and it 
blends with u in nearly the same cases as in English, as socius^ 
conscius (pronounced shus) ; oh is always k^ as in charta, mdchina; 
g is soft (/) and hard in the same situations respectively as c. 

7. 8 is usually hard (sharp as in saw). It is sonant (soft, z) at 
the end of a word, after e, ae, an, n, r, as pesy audes^ $nons, pars^ 
trans (even in composition). A few other words have also sonant 
8 (^), as causa, rosa, 

8. 21 has the sound of 2 at the beginning and of ks at the 
end of syllables : as, Xerx-es, pax. 
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Since many of the sounds d^epend upon the open or close 
syllables, the following rules for tte division of syllables may 
be observed, which are, however, the regular rules in English. 

9. A vowel not accented and a penultimate vowel in any case 
complete their syllables without a following single consonant or 
jnute with /or r, as sociusy ratio. (This rule applies when the 
number of syllables is reduced by rule 3 above.) 

10. A vowel accented^ not penultimate, requires the following 
single consonant, or divides the combination of mute with / or r. 

11. But a following 1 and e attract a consonant rather than an 
accented a^ e, o, preceding ; as me-di'd-tory hai-re-o pd-tri-us, — 
10, on the other hand, riepels a following consonant, as lH-ci-duSy 
dUt-ri'Us, 

12. A single consonant after any accented vowel except the 
penultimate is joined with that vowel. A mute and liquid in this 
position are separated. In other cases a single consonant or a 
mute and liquid belong to the following vowel. 

13. Two consonants (except a mute and /or r as above) are 
divided : as, mag-nus^ cor-pus, 

14. Of three or more consonants, the last (or a mute with / or r 
as above) is given to the following syllable. 

15. A compound word is divided between the parts if the first 
ends in a consonant, otherwise it follows the rules for single words : 
?ks, prqd-esty circum-essef prae-sto^ ego-mety pro-sum. 



2. — Elementary Definitions. 

1. Grammar treats of the different forms of words (Ety- 
mology), and the mode of connecting them in speech 
(Syntax). 

2. Words are either Nouns, Adjectives, Pronouns, Verbs, 
Participles, Adverbs, Prepositions, Conjunctions, or Interjec- 
tions. These are called Parts of Speech. 

3. Words like CcBsar, consul, templCy virtucy which are names 
of persons, things, or ideas, are called Nouns. 

4. Words like brave, loud, strong, which express qualities, 
are called Adjectives. 
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5. Words which indicate ai>y .person or thing, without either 
naming or describing, are failed • Pronouns. These include 
Personal, as /, thou^ we, hotkey; and Adjective, as these^ 
those (Demonstrative), my, your (Possessive), whOy which 
(Relative or Interrogative). 

6. Words like build, fight, stand, he, suffer, which express 
actions or conditions, are called Verbs. 

7. Words like conquering, going, gone, beaten, which describe 
by means of actions or conditions, are called Participles. 

8. Words like nobly, well, very, here, now, to-day, which 
define an action or quality in manner, place, time, or the like, 
are called Adverbs. 

9. Words like^r, with, by, against, which show the relation 
between a noun and other words in the sentence, are called 
Prepositions. 

10. Words like and, or, if, but, then, which connect words 
or sentences together, are called Conjunctions. 

11. Some words as where, while, till, nevertheless, both 
define as adverbs and connect as conjunctions. These are 
called Adverbial Conjunctions. 

. 12. Words like ah/ ho I alas I are mere exclamations, and 
are not strictly parts of speech, but are called Interjections. 
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Lesson i. 

The Boot and Stem. 

Read carefully § 5, i and 2, of the Grammar.* 

1. Distinguish the Root and the Siem^ together 
with their meanings (as in § 5), of the following: — 
yoa; a voice; -^wAs^of a voice* 

v5camuB, we call; v6cati8,/(7« call; v5cavi, I have called, 
v5cati5iiiB, of a calling; vbcationi, to a calling, 
vocaUfl) belonging to a voice; vociUa, a feeble voice, 

2. Determine, by comparison with each other and 
with the preceding, the root of the following : — 
ftxnor, love; &mamu8, we love; ftmator, lover; &mavi, / have 

loved; &inat, he loves; Smant, they love. 

Let the teacher point out the steins of these words, 
and the meaning of the terminations. 

3. Determine the root and stem of the following 
words : — 

fert, he bears; est, he is (§ 5, 2. c), 

rSgit, he rules (§ 5, 2. ^); rectus, straight {mled); recking 
(§ 1, 3. /^ ; rSgis, of a king; regilla, a rule; regnum, royal 
power; dirigiti he directs; arrectus, roused, 
dux, leader; ducit, he leads; duzSrunt, they led; diicl, to a 

leader; redtlces (plur.), brought back, 
fr&gUis, frail; frangit, he breaks ; fractas, broken; fractura, 

breakage; fr&gor, crash; fregit, he broke. 
c&dit, he falls; cScXdit, he fell; casus, chance; accXdit, it happens. 
For the change of vowels in the foregoing, see § 1, 3. a, b. 
For the change of consonants, compare § 1, 3,/. 
N. B. In the examples hereafter given, only the long vowels 
will, in general, be marked. Those not marked, whether or not 
long by position (§ 3, 2. d\ are to be considered short by nature. 

* The references are to the Sections of Allen and Greenough's Latin Grammar. 
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Lesson 2. . 

Oender and I>eclensloii. 

I. Learn § 6, i, with a and c; 2, with c; 3; 
§ 7, and § 8, i, with a; 2. a, d, ^. 

Questions on the above. 

1. What is Natural Gender ? 2. What is Grammatical Gender ? 
3. What names are masculine ? 4. What feminine ? 5. What 
forms of expression are neuter ? 6. What is Common Gender ? 

7. Repeat the names of Cases in their usual order. 8. Define the 
use of each. 9. How many IJedensions of nouns are there ? 
10. How distinguished? li. Give the genitive ending of each. 
12. What is the rule for finding the Stem ? 

2. Notice that Latin has six cases with a relic of 
a seventh, where English has only three. Conse- 
quently, many relations are expressed by case alone, 
which in English require to be translated by means of 
prepositions. In translating from Latin into English, 
the following observations will be found useful : — 

a. The Genitive may usually be translated by the Possessive, 
or by the preposition op, and is usually connected with a Noun or Ad- 
jective : as, timor heVHtfearofwarj' avidus laudis, greedy of glory, 

b. The Dative is usually connected with a Verb or Adjective, 
and may be translated TO or for. It often, however, corresponds to 
the English Objective: as, carua amiciB, dear to friends j nocet 
iniimcis, he harms his enemies, 

c. The Accusative is regularly connected with a Verb or Prepo- 
sition, and is translated most commonly by the Objective. 

d. The Vocative is translated by the simple Nominative. 

e. The Ablative is used with Verbs and Prepositions, and may 
pftenest be translated by, with (means or instrument), at (time 
arid place), from, of (cause and separation) ; with prepositions, by 
the Objective : as, occlsas ferr5, slain with the sword; ^a satUs, 
sprung from the gods; tertil horl, at the third hour, 

f The Locative is translated on, AT, IN (time or place) : as, 
humi, on the ground; vesperi, at evening. 

The meanmgs of the cas€s are so various that the context must 
very often (Jetermine the particular one. (See § 50, 3, N.) 
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Lesson 3, 

First 'Declension of Nouns* 

1. Leark § 9, with X, and, 2. c^ e. 

Decline Stella, giving the name and meaning of all the Cases. 

In like manner decline the following : — 

porta <f .), ^^. cop^e (f. ^mx,)^ forces, 

pUa (f.)i ^alL patria (f.)^ native l(ind. 

allv^ (f,), forest, Roma (f.), Home, 

nauta (m.), sailor, terra (f.), earik, 

dea (f.), goddess (2, e), Athenae (f. pL), Athens. 

Iilia (F.), dqugkter.^ via (f,), way. 

What is the stem of onlpam {fault) ? of rosis (rose) ? of lumtee 
{spear) ? In what case is each ? 

What is the ablative singular of haata, and how does it differ 
from the nominative ? what is the genitive plural ? dative plural ? 
accusative singular ? What is the ablative plural of f ilia? ■ 

What is the locative forip of i^ma ? of AthSiue ? What do 
these forms mean ? 

Learn 3, and decline oometSa, daphnS, Aeneaa. 

2. Describe the following forms; that is, give 
their gender, number, and possible cases, with the 
meanings: — 

\, portam; 2. porta; 3. pUia; 4. copiSa; 5. Romae; 6. fOia- 
bua; 7. Athdnia; 8. natitSa; 9. de&rum; 10. RomS; ii. haa- 
tSnun^ 12. copfia; 13. daphnia; 14, comlitSn; 15. ailvS. 

Note. — Most fofms of nouns or adjectives which the pupil 
meets in practice are oblique cases ^ of which he must find the nom- 
inative and the d<eclension. Since both of these are determined by 
the stem, it is the simplest way to find the stem first, and then find 
the nominative (which is in fact a derived form) from that. As the 
nominative in most nouns of the first declension is the same as the 
stem, it is not important in that declension ; but tlie advantage of 
the principle will. be seen hereafter. 

In the study of inflections, it is well that the learner should ac- 
custom himself to write out the forms in full; and that this should 
be made, with the aid of the blackboard, a constant practice in the 
class-roonu 
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Lesson 4. 

Second IHtele&dlon of Xouns. 

1. Learn § 10, with i and 2. 

Decline the following, giving the names and meanings of the 
cases : puer, liber, servus, dSnum. 

Notice that these are all declined alike, except in the nom. and 
voc. singular, and the nom. ace. and voc. plural ; and that in the 
neuter plural all these cases end in 9, as in all neuter nouns in 
Latin, 

What is the stem of each ? 

Form the nominative from the following stems : — 

taat5- (m.), bull; gener5- (m.), son-in-law; aprS^ (}i,\:boarj 
humer5- (m.), shoulder; regn5- (n.), kingdom. 

2. Learn subsection 3. a, b (including the lists), 
and /^» a^ b^ Cj y* 

Decline (first giving the stem) the following : — 

ager (m.),^^/^ (6). fiUua (m.), son (4. b). 

beUum (n.), ^^^r. deus (m.), ^^^^(4./). 

oppidum (n.), town. iikagiBter (m.), master. 

hnmuB (F.)y ground. penonlurii l^*), danger^ 

equua (m.), horse. Coiinthus (f.)^ Corinth. 

vir (m.), man (5. a). Gabii (m. plur.), Gabii. 

What is the stem of capns? in what case or cases can it be ? of 
generis? what is the nom. singular? accusative ? nom^ plural? 
dative? genitive, of each of these nouns ? 

What is the stem of regnom? What is the genitive singular ? 
plural ? the dative plural ? ' 

What is the locative form a.nd its meaning of Corinthus? of 
Tarentum? of Gabii? of beUtun? of humus? of vesper? 

What is the vocative of Marcus? of Tullius? of puer? 

Decline (7. d) lot5s, organ5ni Ulizes. 

3. Describe (as before) the following: — 

I. viri; 2. tanroniin; 3. dei; 4. equ6t 5. capmm; 6. del 
(di); 7. bellSrum; 8. hunu; 9. vento; 10. ^a; 11. viris; 12. 
deSs, 13. Tarenti; 14. Gabiis; 15. filiiii; 16. magiBtxSnim; 17. 
beUa; 18. fill ; 19. vesperi (5, a)\ 20. perioolie. 
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Lesson 5. 

- AclJeetlvies of the Ffmt and Seoond Declensions. 

1. Learn § 16, with i (the teacher explaining the 
Note) , and a. 

Decline (each gender by itself) the following, first giving the 
masculine and feminine stems of each : carus, miser, ater. 
. Observe that th^ dec]jensioia of Adjectives^ of this form is pre- 
cisely the same with that of the corresponding nouns, aenriui, puer, 
liber; stella, ddnum. 

Decline the above by cases (all genders at once). 
Decline (in either or both methods) the following, giving first 
their masculine stem : — 
bonus, good. sacer, sacred. mens, my (voc. mi), 

magnus, great. longus^ long. nSster , our. 

, pam^ s,ma/L . ff[^ta», p/easmg. mxLV& (phxr.)^ many. 
Ubexi/ree, ; yaiiAu^, strong. pauoi (plar.),^w. 

2. Learn § 47, and read Remark. 

Decline together the following, making the Ad- 
jective agree with the Noun in gender ^ number^ and 
case: — 

vir bonus ; hasta vsdida ; 

taurus niger ; bellum longum. 

Observe that in Latin a descriptive Adjective generally comes 
after the ndun^ 'not before it as ia English. 

3. Learn the list, with significations, in i, 3; and 
decline the examples. 

Observe that these, except alius, differ from the regular declen- 
sion only in ^ the genitive ^nd dative singular. . The peculiar forms 
belong properly to Pronouns, with which these words are allied 
also in meaning. Learn also the declension of duo (page 42), and 
decline together the following 1-7 

unusvir; uUa porta; ' sdlusfilius; 

altera f ilia ; duae hastae ; fdiud bellum ; 

uterequus? alia via; agar utervis. 

Notice that utervis is compounded of uter and vis, which [of 
the two]^^» will; zxidi that the first part only is declined. 
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4. Many adjectives in the singular, and most ad- 
jectives in the plural, may be usfed as Nouns, the mas- 
culine meaning ?^?^» the feoiiniQe viom^n^dsidi the 
neuter things (§ 47, 3, 4).: thusj - .... .'A .r 

lj^>ex,afree man. horn, the good, 

amicus, a friend, LaUni, the Latins, 

Romanus, a Roman, Sabinae, the Sabine women, 

-. 5 . Learn §. 46, with the examples ; and translate 
the following phrases : — 

HomeruB poeta; Roma patria nostxa; Gabii oppidum. 
Notice that the added noiin (Jn apposition) does not express any 
relation such as is nientioned in Lesion 3, but is only another Way 
of describing the same thing. 

6. Descrijb^ (^^ before) the ifollQwing: — . . 

I. filio daxo ; • 2: donis aacris; \3.-Bt6llaa IdoidlB; 4i- ^Sii^aB 
libri; 5. ijulUs'SUSbus; 6. alteri Tirof 7. alius pottaeV 8. 
eacns deabua; 9. mi car&^fili; 19. aliud iregmim; 11. tauris 
validia; 12. urbanumvulgus; 13. t5tum pelagus ; 14. duobua 

* Learn the meaning 6i the following particles : -^ ' 
et; and J eed, butj ndn, not; etiam, even, 

. .Translate into English. 

I. Terrae (Z^55. 3, 2..«).filius. . 2;. Pericula belli. 
3. Porta oppidi Tarenti. 4. Marci pueri. magister. 
5. Marce Tulli. 6. Somnia. fabularum. .7. Gaius 
Marius inimicus bonorum. 8. Sthenelus. non auriga 
pigeri 9. Mpra magnuni if ae Vremedium* 

r » The genitive is here to be translated for (see last paragraph of 
Lesson 2). . " ; i • 

.. : ' » i.- ^ Write In I.atin. ''. 

I. Alexander the Great, son of Philip. 1. Italy, 
the native UnA of the Latins.' • 3. Gifts of file good, 
pleasing to {Less, 2, 2.' b) the gods. ! 4. Ronians 
(acc.)^ sons of freemen. 5. Dear to one, pleasing to 
many. .6. A great abundance- of gold and silver. ; 
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Lesson 6. . 

simple Sentenee : 1. Sat\ject and Predloatei 

Leark § 45, I and 2. 

1. Every real sentence must contain at least a 
Subject and,a Verb. The Subject of a verb is regularly 
in the Nominative case (§ 49, 2) : as, ' v r . 

equos currit, the horse runs^, 
reg^na eedet, the queen sifs. . 

Note. — In certain constructions, a yerb is put in the infinitive 
mood, in which case its subject becomes the Accusative (§ 52, 4, b). 

2. In Latin, the subject may be a personal proipioun 
contained in the termination of the verb itself: as., 
zxo, I plough {am ploughing; sedemus, we sit y cvmdUa.yourun. 

Note. — This is true, in general, only when the verb is of the' 
first or second person. With the third person, a tiefinite subject 
must be expressed, unless implied in what goes before or follows. 

3. Learn the following forms of the verb esse, 
to be: — 

PRESENT, 

Bxuxif/aw, BXLmnB, we are, 

es, thou art {you are). eBUfi,you are. 

estt he (she, it) is, sunt, they are, . 

. IMPERFECT.. 

eramt/was, - examxui, we'were. 

eras, thou wast. exktis;you werei, 

exBtf he {shey it) was. erajit, they were. 

Upon conq)aring these examples, ithe learner will notice that the 
terminations, are alike for each persoa .; -thus, .- 

.Singular . I, * m . Plvj^al i.-inis^ , . 

2. - a 2. - tis 

3'-t 3-nt 

These terminations were originally personal pronouns, and still 
retain their force as such. They run, with some, slight clianges, 
through all verbal forms which have persons. .. 
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Like voco inflect the following : — 

Bxno,lav€.' 'do,-^TZA(f. lBLXLSLf>, praise, 

9XO, plough, . . iiPTOtheip. pngaot^gk/. 

Like video inflect the following : — 

doceOi Uach. .. noceo^ injury. . timeo,/ear. 

habeo, have, eedeo, sti. valeo, de strong. 

Translate into BngUslu 

I. Ludi magister pueros vocat. 2. Avaritia pecu- 
niae studium habet. 3. Manlius, vir bello egregius, 
Romanos ad arma vocat. 4. Unus e decemviris, Ap- 
pius Claudius, puellam plebeiam raptat. 5. Arma 
habemus non adversus pueros sed adversus armatos. 
6. Contra naturam non pugno. 7. Nocet aliquando 
medicina magis quam juvat. 8. Laudamus claros 
viros, improbos vituperamus. 9. Laelia, Gai filia, 
paternam elegantiam habet. 10. Alienia incommodis 
pauci dolent.. 

TTrite in liatln. 

I. The boys are fighting. 2. We love (our) 
children and friends. 3. The sound of the log frightens 
the silly frpgs^ 4. The timorous doe fears not the 
maiden. 5, The ancient comedy teaches wisdom. 

Lesson 8. 

Simple Sentence: 8. Special Forms. 

I. ^estions.—lLearn § 45, i, with ^, i5, y, d; 
and compare § 71. 

a. A Question of simple fact^ requiring the answer 
yes or np^ is formed in Latin by adding the syllable 
•ne {enclitic) to the emphatic word : as, 

eratne CaessuiB amfcas ? was he "(in fact) Ccesar's friend. 

ttine erls Caesaria amicua? were you a friend of Casar t 

Note. — Sometimes the interrogative particle is omitted, wheh 
no sign of a question appears except in the punctuation (§ 71, i, r). 
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5. A Question asking qf'Sime circumstance 'abotit 
the fact \^ formed by prefixing to the sentence an in^ 
-terrogative wwd.l Sufch words are • 

qtiis? who? ubir? where? quanda? when?= quSte? why? 
qnomodo ? howf qnalis ? cf what s&nt ? ; q^i^albjiui ? hew great ?. 

Note. — A Question of the; latter fo|;Tn becomes an exclamation 
by omitting the mark of interrogation, or (in speech) by changing 
the inflection of the voice. 

c. When the syllable -ne. is added to a negative 
word, — as nonnCj — an aifBrmative answer is expected. 
[For other interrogative forms, see § Ti, i, i2.] ' 

2, Conjunctions. — a. Two simple independent 
sentences are often ..cpn^nectefJ'. by Conjunctions, and 
make coordinate clauses (§ 45, ^. ^) in the same sen- 
tence. Such conjunctions are — 

ei, and /Bed, but; at, but yet j aut, -velfdrj nee (neque), hor^= 
arid not; atque (sometimes ac before a consonant), and beStdesj 
-que {enclitic) and. 

6. Of these the following are often repeated in the 
different parts, of the sentence, for the sake of distinc- 
tion or emphasis : — : 

et or -que, both . , . and/ atit (vel), either . .^ . ory nee or 
neqne, neither ... ^ jtor. [Se9^§.43, 2, dJ.] 

c. It is very cotnrapn, in sentences thus made up of 
two or more members, to express in- one part what 
must be understood iri the rest {ellifsis) : as, 

C. Gracehus amicus plebis erat, ^cipionea iniznici [plebis 
erant], Caius Gracchus was a friend of the commons ^ the Scipios 
[were their] enemies. * ' 

' Translate ' inW Ensiis^. 

I. Noritie lau'd^rit posteri viros claros? 2. Quanta 
sunt aroiciiiae vincu)a I 3. Videsne novum populurn 
unius viri consiliQ -ortupi? 4.; Nee pptat vir bonup 
crastinum nee timet.. 5. Virtus, GaiPanni et Quinte 
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Muci, et conciliat amicitias «t confirmat. 6. Miser 
ergo est Archelaus? 7. Non oculis sed anitno vide- 
mus. 8. Graeci praeceptis valent, Rocnani exemplis. 
9. Extra invidiam sed non extra gloriam erat. 10. 
Nihil perpetuus, pauca diutuma sunt. 

Write in lAUn. 

I. Neither Marias nor Sulla was a true friend of the 
Roman people. 2. Is not virtue a bond of friendship? 
3.* Do we fear the perils of war? 4. Who praises the 
bad? Who does not love the good? 
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Third Declension of Nouns. 

1. Learn § 11, i. with i, 2 ; ii. iii. with i, 2, 3. 

The Tliird Declension includes all- nouns having stems ending 
in a consonant (" consonant-stems "), and all those whose stem ends 
in 1 (" i- stems "). The consonant-stems are simplest, as the case- 
endings are added to the stem, and never confounded with it: 
hence they have one more syllable in the genitive, &c., than in tlite 
nominative. [Except pater, mater, fr&ter, accipiter, which aite 
syncopated : patria for patgria, etc.] 

2. Decline the following Mute-stetns (iii.) : — 
ops, 6pi8 (Jr.), help. reac, rS^gia (m), king. 
priDoeips, Ipis (m.), chief. radix, ioia (p.), root. 
cuBtSs, 5dU (m.), guard. . apex, Xcte {jtn.^^peak, 
lapis, Xdis (m.), stone, caput, Xtis (n.), head, 
miles, Xtis (m.), soldier. cor, cordis (n.), heart. 
seges, Stia (p.), crop. po8ma, &tis {s.^^poem. 

Find the stem and nominative of the following: — 
I. opSs; 2. fbrcipis; 3. pede; 4. ISgibus; 5. pScem; 6. mili- 

tum; 7. incudis; 8. corda; 9. po8ma(acc.); 10. praesidem; 

II. dttcSs; 12. vSdis; 13. quiSte; 14. parietum; 15. virttlti- 

bos; 16. mercSdis; 17. capite, 18. irpfees; 19. lapide; 20. 

«egete; 21. hivmis; 22. .palfidibus; 23. ;eqiiU;§s ; 24. IftiidL 
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3. Decline the following Liquid-stems (ii.) : — 

oohbuI, tilis (m.), consul. sanguis, Inis (m.), blood. 

nSmen, Inis (n.), name. caro, carnis (F.),yZ;j^ (iii. 4). 

led, onis (m.), lion. senez, senis (m.), old man, 

Virgo, Inis (F.)f maiden. ' mel, mellis (n.), honey (ii. S^ 
legio, 5nis (f.), legion. homo, Inis (m.), man. 

Find the stem and nominative of the following : — 
I. hominnm; 2. ordines; 3. virginibus; 4. semina; 5. del- 
phini; 6. Platonis; 7. cornicines; 8. sanguinem; 9. senibus. 

Notice that sanguis and senez have two stems. 

4. Decline the following original r- stems : — 

pater, tris (in,) ^father. nectar, Sris (n.), nectar. 

mulier, 6ris (f.), woman. ttLigai,firiB{if.),tAunderMt. 

anser, 6ris (m,), goose. rhStor, 5ris (m.), rhetoriciaHm 

crStSr, eris (m.), bowl. aSr, aSris (m.), air. 

Note. — Nouns with these terminations have an original r. In 
almost all other r- stems, the r takes the place of an original s, 
which is retained in the nominative and the other cases which are 
like it In crater and aer, observe the Greek forms of the accusa- 
tive singular (a), and the nominative and accusative plural (Ss, Ss). 

5. Decline the following, in which the stem has 
been changed from s: — 

fids, fioris (lA.), flower. Jecnr, jecin6ria (n.), liver* 

honor (honSs), 5ris (m.), honor, aes, aeris (n.), copper. 

pulvis, Sris (m.), dust. ebnr, 5zis (n.), ivory. 

telliiB, uris (f.), earth. corpus, 6ris (n.), body. 

iter, itinSris {j^:)^ journey. genus, 6ris (n.), race. 

Note. — All the above classes are regular consonant stems^ 
without any trace of i in their inflection. Some consonant-stems 
originally i- stems, and having i in their inf[ection,^will be given 
after the real 1- stems. 

6. Decline the following i- stems: — 
turris (p.), tower. mare (n.), sea. 
sitis (p.), thirst (3, a). r8te (n.), net. 
secSris (p.), axe. calcar (n.), spur. 
ovis (p.), sheep. pnlvlnar (n.), cushion. 
oULdSs (p.), disaster. vectlgal (n.), revenue. 
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Observe that this class includes all nouns of the third declension 
which have the same number of syllables in the nominative and 
genitive (except pater, etc.) ; also neuters in al and ar, which have 
lost a final e. They show the i of the stem in the following 
forms : — 

1. All have the genitive plural in -ium ; 

2. All neuters have the nom. and ace. plural in -ia ; 

3. The accusative plural (m. or f.) is often written -is ; 

4. The accusative singular (m. or f.) sometimes ends in -im ; 

5. The ablative singular of all neuters, and of many masculines 
and feminines, ends in -i (see lists a and ^, p. 18 of Grammar). 

7. Describe the following forms (as in Lesson 3), 
giving first the stem and nominative. 

I. tOBsim; 2. febrim; 3. ravi (abl.) ; 4. igni; 5. cladexn; 
6. imbrium; 7. puppis; 8. sedium; 9. animalia; 10. nava- 
Ubua; 11. tribunal!; 12. ezemplarium ; 13. Tiberim; 14. 
amassim; 15. Untri; 16. imbres; 17. mail; 18. retibus. 

Decline together the following : — 

I. bonus civis; 2. turrisalta; 3. amnislatus; 4. rete ra- 
rum; 5. olades magna; 6. ovea multae; 7. restia longa; 8. 
animal nigrum; 9. securis acuta; 10. nevus homo; 11. mag- 
num opus; 12. mulier Sabina; 13. Romana virgo; 14. senez 
doctus; 15. miles validus ; 16. Marcus Tullius Cicero consul 

8. Some nouns originally i- stems retain traces of 
the i declension. Learn iii. note, with 2, r, 3, c; and 
decline the following : — 

arx, arcis (f.), citadel. lis, litis (m.), lawsuit 

aetas, atis (f.), age. mus, muris (m.), mouse, 

fauces, ium (f.), throat, os, ossis (n.), bone. 

gens, gentis (f.), nation, urbs, urbis (f.), city. 

Note. — The genitive plural in many of this class is uncertain, 
and the ablative in i is very rare ; so that, except those mentioned 
(including monosyllables with stems ending in two consonants^ 
it is better to follow the consonant declension. 

Decline bos, niz, vis, Juppiter (iii. 4). 
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N. B. The teacher may (if he think desirable) require the 
Rules for Gender on pp. 23, 24 ; but it seems best to learn each 
word or class of words by itself through practice in reading and 
composition. 

Translate Into English* 

!• Militem vaha gloriae imago tenet. 2. Nemovere 
aestimat tempus. 3. Habet philosophus amplas opes. 
4. Caesar jus crudelitatemque victoriae temperat. 5. 
Rex honores dignis dat. 6. Non est voluptas sine virtute. 
7. Medicina etiam sceleratis opem ministrat. 8. Apud 
Epicureos virtus voluptatum ministra est. 9. Genus 
ex alto sanguine deorum habemus. 10. Agricolam 
annonae caritas delectat, 11. Di operum humanorum 
sunt testes. 12. Mira fulminis opera sunt: fulmina 
fatorum ordinem nuntiant; olei et unguenti teter post 
fulmen odor est. 13. Fata nullae preces commovent. 
14. Eloquentiae pretium auget litium numerus. 15. 
Institores delicatarum mercium juventus corrupta locu- 
pletat. 16. Non hospes ab hospite tutus erat, non 
socer a genero; fratrum quoque gratia rara erat. 17. 
Boves et equos, ibes, accipitres, aspidas, crocodilos, 
piscis, canes, lupos, feles, multas praeterea beluas, 
barbari in deorum numero habent. 

Write In liatln. 

I. An omen recalls the superstitious man from 
a journey. 2. Young men delight in the precepts 
(abL\ of the old. 3. Is there any animal without a 
heart? 4. I approve seriousness in old age, [*«/] 
bitterness by no means. 5. How great opportunities 
has friendship I 6. Not the guards of the citadel, 
doubtless valiant soldiers; not the dogs, a creature 
uneasy at nightly sounds; but the sacred geese of 
Juno wake, screatti \and^ save the city. 
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Lesson lo. 

Adjectives of the Third Decfensionu 

1. Learn § 16, 2. (with the list in a) and 3, with a; 
and decline the accompanying examples. 

Notice : i. That these are inflected as i-stems throughout, 
except that the accusative singular is never found in im, while those 
in 2. Of differ from other i-stems only in having the nominative and 
vocative singular of the masculine in er. All other adjectives in er 
belong to 3. ^ (consonant declension). 

2. That the adjectives in 3, a^ have i inflections in the same cases 
as the preceding, except that the ablative has e as well as i [Notice 
rare exceptions in 3. cJ] In other respects, these adjectives are 
declined precisely like the corresponding nouns (consonant- stems) 
of the third declension. 

2. Learn 3* 3, and decline the examples. 

Notice that these comparatives have no forms of the 1 declen- 
sion, except i along with e in the ablative singular. [But plus, 
with its compound complures, is an exception.] 

Decline the following: — 

omnia, every; plur. all. diveih rich. 

hxGviB, short. potenB, powerful. 

facilis, easy. praecepa, headlong. 

fortis, brave. pauper, poor. 

gravis, heavy. sapieiui, wise. 

equeater, of cavalry. vetua, ancient. 

Decline together the following : — 
vir sapiena, a wise man. vita brevia, a short life. 

Ira praecepa, headlong wrath. ager pauper, a poor field. 
rez potena, a powerful king* ezaul inopB, a deslitute exile. 
terra paiaatria» marshy land. proelium acre, a fierce battle. 

Translate Into Eng^lish. 

I. Fortes fortuna juvat. 2. Sunt mitia poma, 
castaneae molles, et pressi copia lactis. 3. Milites 
proelio equestri pugnant. 4. Pauperes cum divitibus 
certant. 5. Viri fortes pericula non timent. 6. Triste 
remedium doloris ira est. 7. Non omnis via brevis 
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est facilis. 8. Jovis omnia plena sunt. 9. Custos es 
pauperis horti. 10. Sole sub ardenti resonant arbusta 
cicadis. 11. Regem infernum terret cum conjuge 
lumen. 1^. Silvae cum montibus ardent. 13. Pecori 
frondes, alimentaque raitia fruges humano generi, 
deis quoque tura ministrat tellus. 14. Atlas vix hu- 
meris eandentem sustinet axem. 15. Phoebus equos 
amentes stimulo domat. 16. Di omnes deaeque Solem 
supplice voce rogant. 17. Julium sidus micat inter 
omnes velut luna inter minores ignes. 

Write in lAtin. 

I. The mind of man is rich, not his chest. 2. 
Not every gathering of wild and barbarous \men'\ is 
a State. 3. All virtues are equals and all vices are 
also equal : so the Stoics maintain. 4. Flattery is a 
fault of inconstant and deceitful men. 

Lesson ii. 

Comparlsoii of Ad Jeetlves. 

1. Learn the regular forms of Comparison in 
§ 17, 1, with a and b; and compare the following: — 

cams, levis, fSUz, hebes, miBer, celer, feliz, uber, vetuB, 

faftfHi^ iiltwiMa^ htunilifl. 

2. Learn the forms of Irregular and Defective 
CompartsoUy § 17, 2, 3, (with a) ; and compare the 
following : — 

bonus, masniw, mains, multom, panms, j;>iior, propior, 
inf^ms, sapems. 

3. Decline together also the following, — forming 
the comparative or superlative according to the rules 
or examples given: — 

vir bonus, a better man. fiUus parvus (3. h\ the younger son. 

copia magnus, the greatest forces, pugna acer, a very fierce fighU 
TELO^yt^toAt a most ancient custom, noarlonga, the longest night, 
Jfidez mitis, a gentle judge. carmen juoundus, a jollier song. 
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4. Learn the regular comparison of Adverbs, 
§ 17, 4. Compare adverbs from the following : — 
alius, high. fortU, brave. Bapiens, wise. 

miser, wretched. audaz, bold. malus, bad 

Translate Into Engrllsh. 

I. Hominum est infinita multitudo in Britannia, cre- 
berrimaque aedificia, fere Gallicis cpnsimilia, Loca 
sunt temperatiora quam in Gallia, remissioribus fri^ 
goribus; noctes breviores quam in continenti, 2. 
Suevorum gens est longa maxima et bellicosissima Ger- 
manorum omnium : centum pagos habent ; quotannis 
singula milia sunt in armis* 3^. Unius urbis omnium 
pulcherrimae atque ornatissimae, Syracusarum, direp- 
tionem commemoro. Ex quattuor urbibus maximis con- 
stat. Una est Insula; ei in insula extrema^ fons aquae 
dulcis incredibili magnitudine,^ plenissimus piscium. In 
altera urbe, Achradina^ forum maximum, pulcherrimae 
porticus,^ omatissimum prytanium, amplissima est curia 
templumque egregium Jovis Olympii. In tertia, Tycha 
nominata, gymnasium amplissimum est et complures 
aedes sacrae. In quarta (^Nea;poli nominata, quia pos- 
trema aedificata) theatrum maximum ; praeterea duo 
templa sunt egregia, Cereris unum, alterum Liberae; 
signumque Apollinis pulcherrimum et maximum. 
1 § 47, 8. 2 See § 54, 7 ; G. 402. » See the next Lesson. 
Write In I«atin. 

I. The. most healthful of all winds is the North 
wind. By night the Southeast-wind, by day the 
North-wind . is more violent. 2. Of the gods the 
Gauls worship Mercury most. 3. They endure every- 
thing more easily than delay. 4. This is a very ancient 
custom. 5. Near the border of the ocean is the last 
point of the Ethiopians, where mightiest Atlas whirls 
the axle on his shoulder. . 
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Lesson 1 2, 

Fourth and Fifth Declensions. 

I. Fourth Declension. — Learn § 12, with i, 2, 
and £/, e. Decline the examples, giving the stem and 
meaning of each ; decline together the following : — 

1. oantus dulcifl ; 2. domaa ezcelaa ; 3. cornu plenum ; 
4. myrtns sacra ; 5. manus valida ; 6. portus tutua ; 7. idua 
Martiae ; 8. voltus tristia. 

a. What is the stem of domo ? of domui ? of domi ? what is 
the meaning of the last ? 

b. What nouns of the fourth declension are feminine (2. n) ? 
Which are neuter (2. b) ? 

c. What nouns have the dative and ablative plural in -ubus ? 

2. Fifth Declension. — Learn § 13, with 1 and 2; 
and decline together the following : — 

I. res angusta ; 2. tertiua dies ; 3. species honestior. 
What is the dative singular of spea ? the ablative of diSs ? the 
accusative plural of faciea ? the genitive singular of meridiea ? 

Translate into English. 

I. Viiltum tristem ostentat. 2. Hieme breviores 
sunt dies, aestate longiores. 3. Myrtus sacras mani- 
bus portant. 4. In tutis portubus sunt naves nos- 
trae. 5. Species bonesta magnas culpas celat. 6. 
Materiem superat opus. 7. Nee spes libertatis erat 
nee cura peculi. 8. Nostri vigiles nocturni quarta 
vigilia ad curas laboremque mortales vocant, diemque 
nuntiant cantu ; ipsum vero cantum plausu laterum. 

Write in liatin. 

I. The prisoner hides a glad hope with a sad coun- 
tenance. 2. Foreign nations fear the decrees of the 
Roman Senate. 3. Sweet songs of Sirens charm the 
ear of Ulysses. 4. On the fourth day (abl.) before 
the Ides of March he calls a meeting of the conspira- 
tors at his own {suae) house. 
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Lesson 13, 

Pronouns: Personal and DemonstratlTe. 

Learn § 19, i, 2, 3, with a; also 20, i, 2, and de- 
cline the examples. 

Observe that the inflection of these words includes several forms 
occurring in alias, nllus, etc. (Lesson 5, 3). 

Note. — i. The personal or demonstrative pronouns are in 
general used only for the sake of distinction or emphasis : as, 
X» V 000^ I call you ; h\x\. 
quia me vocat ? ego te voce : who calls me f it is L 

2. The personal pronouns have the same construction as nouns, 
and their syntax in no respect differs from that of nouns. 

3, The demonstrative pronouns are prcperly adjectives, and 
generally have a noun in agreement with them, either expressed or 
understood. But in the oblique cases they are often — especially 
la — used as personal pronouns of the third person : as, 

TL GhracchuB et frater §ju8 GSius tribuni plebis eranti Tiberius 
Gracchus and his brother Caius were tribunes of the people. 

[For the special uses of the demonstratives, study § 20, 2. a-e^ 
Translate into Engrlish. 

1. Haec via nobis semper patet. 2. Senectus ipsa 
est morbus. 3. Scilicet res ipsa aspera est, sed vos 
non timetis earn. 4. Ilia urbis pars tuta erat. 5. Hie 
plus venustatis, ille plus virium habet. 6. Mors nobis 
semper impendet. 7. Nemo nostrum immemor est 
vestri.i 8. Egomet me laudo. 9. Sibimet ipse arat 
agricola atque posteris suis. 10. Siculi auxilium 
sibi per me a vobis atque a populi Romani legibus 
orant. 11. Te tua carmina, me mea delectant. 12. 
Vigilantiam tuam tu mihi narras ? 13. Hujus rei 
potestas omnis in vobis sita est, judices; totam rem 
publicam vos in hac causa tenetis, vos gubernatis. 

^ The genitive form in um is used as the partitive^ that in i as the 
objective genitive (§ 50, 2, 5.) 
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Write in lAtin. 

!• You (emph.) carry in your right hand \your\ 
liberty and fatherland. 2. You, Servius Tullius, 
reign by the will and consent of the citizens. 3. You 
are a foreigner; I a free citizen. 4. Physicians 
rarely treat themselves. 5. Now at last we please 
ourselves. 6. You have a leader mindful of you, 
forgetful of himself. 7. No one of us has the 
\,thysicaj\ strength of Milo. 8. You were a sharer 
with me of those dangers. 



Lesson 14. 

Pronouns : SelailTe, InterrosatlTc^ «ad Indefinite. 

1. Relative* — Learn § 21, i, with the inflection 
of the relative pronoun quL 

Note. — The forms quia {who f or anyone) and quid (what t 
or any thing) are never relatives. But all the forms of the relative 
pronoun are also interrogative and indefinite. 

Learn § 48> and observe that — 

1. Every relative implies some demonstrative word (or antece- 
dent) to which it refers. 

2. A sentence containing a relative must have at least two 
verbs ^ — one belonging to the relative. {Either of the verbs may, 
however^ be understood.] 

3. A relative pronoun is prbperly an Adjective, in agreement 
with «ome word either expressed in its own clause, or implied in 
the antecedent clause. This word is in Latin very frequently found 
in the relative clause, — sometimes in that alone, — though rarely 
or never in English : as, 

erSnt duo itinera quibus itineribus domd ezire povaent, 
ihere were two ways by which [ways] they could go out from home. 
[See examples in § 48, 3. <?, b^ r.] 

4. The relative clause in Latin oflener stands before the demon- 
strative (or antecedent) clause, while in English it more usually 
follows. . . 
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2. Interrogative. — Liearn the inflection of the In- 
terrogatives — 

quia, qaS^ with qiiJBnam, ecqnia, nnmqnia. 
Note. — Notice the difference in use between quia and qui, etc 
(see a), Quisnam is emphatic, /n?/, whof ZScqnia and numquis 
are compounded from the indefinite and the interrogative particle, 
en ^d nnm ; and mean not who f but any (see 2. ^): as, 
eoqtiis nos videt? does any one sec us f 
numquid hoc dubitas ? do you at all doubt this f 

3* Indefinite. — Learn the inflection of the follow-^' 
ing (2. c^ di e) I — 

qoldam, a certain one. qniBqnam, any one (2, b). 

quiviB, any one. aliqnia, some one. 

qv^qae, every one. . quia, £»»^. 

unuaquisque, each. siquia, if any. 

All these are constrtted either as simple adjectives or as nouns. 
But notice the difference in the use of quia and qui in these com- 
pounds (i, c). 

Learn 2, a, with the inflection of qnisqois (2. b). 

Note. — The indefinite relative — in English whoever ^ whatever 
— is in construction a true relative, of which, however, the antece- 
dent is very rarely expressed. Observe that it is regularly formed 
in Latin in two ways : i. by adding -ciimque (-ctinqae) to the 
relative; 2. by doubling the interrogative. 

[Compare the forms ubicomqae or nbiubi, etc., in § 22.] 

4, Correlative. — Learn § 21, 2.^, and § 22, so as 
to know the correspondence of the relative and demon- 
strative forms. Observe that — 

1. With the exception of qnando (when!) the relative and in- 
terrogative forms are alike throughout. 

2. The relative Adverbs — as cnm, when/ xM, where/ quo, 
whither; undo, whence — follow the same rules of construction 
as relative Pronouns. 

Translate into English. 

!• Insula natura triquetra, cujus unum latus est 
contra Galliam. Hujus lateris alter angulus (qui est 
ad Cantium) ad orientem solem, inferior ad meridiem ^ 
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spectat. Materia cujusque generis ut in Gallia est, 
praeter fagum atque abietem. 2. Est in Hercynia 
silva bos cervi figura,^ cujus a media fronte inter aures 
unum cornu exstat. 3. Sed quis hie est homo, quem 
ante aedes video? non placet. 4. Quo ambulas tu, 
qui volcanum in cornu conclusum habes? 5. Quis 
herus est tibi? Amphitruo, quicum nupta est Alcu- 
mena. 6. Sed cum cogito, equidem certo idem sum 
qui semper eram. 7. *Studes'? 'Etiam.* 'Ubi'? 
• Mediolani.' ' Cur non hie'? * Quia nullos hie prae- 
ceptores habemus.' 8. Illi falsi sunt, qui diversas res 
pariter exspectant, ignaviae voluptatem, et praemia 
virtutis. 9. Alia omnia vasta [erant], inculta, egentia 
aquae, infesta serpentibus, quarum vis, sic uti omnium 
ferarum, inopia cibi acrior [est]. 10. Portat maniplos, 
unde wfl^w/^/o^m nomen miles habet. ii. Quilibet hie 
tutus est. 12. Quicumque nefas audent, morte jacent 
merita. Testes estis, Philippi, quorum sparsis ossibus 
albet humus. 13. Quot homines, tot sententiae. I4. 
Tale tuum carmen [est], divine poeta, quale sopor 
fessis in gramine. 15. Quo^ quisque est soUertior et 
ingeniosior, hoe docet iracundius et laboriosius. 16. 
Neque ex castris Catilinae quisquam omnium trans- 
fuga erat. 

1 Translate by OF {§ 54, 7). 3 See § 22, r. 

Write In I^atin. 

I. Whatever is conspicuous among \its\ neigh- 
bors, is great there where it is conspicuous. For 
greatness has an uncertain measure. A ship which is 
large in a river is small in the sea. A helm which is 
large for one ship is small for another. 2. As other 
good things, so every good book is better, the larger 
[it is\. 3. I have frequent discussion with a certain 
{earned man, to whom nothing is so pleasing as brevity. 
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Lesson 15. 

Nmneralfl. 

1. Learn § Ift i, with the list of Cardinal Numbers, 
and the declension of those which are declinable 
(a, *, c^ d, e). 

2. Learn the method of forming the Ordinals, Dis- 
tributives, and Numeral Adverbs; and commit to 
memory the exceptional ones (i to 5). 

a. The cardinal numbers are constantly used in denoting meas' 
ures of time and space. In such expressions the accusative is 
generally used to denote duration of time or extent of space ; but 
sometimes the genitive (of quality, § 55, 2. a) is used with nouns. 

b. To express miles, the phrase milia pasBunm is used ; one 
thousand /dij^i/j, or paces, being the length of the Roman mile. 

c. Give in Latin the following numbers : — 

13. 58, 87, 45, 120, 625, 1560, 1874, 2S,ooo, 1,000,000; 5th, 
25th, 125th ; once ; twice ; 5 times ; 25 times ; 10 apiece. 
TranBlate Into XSnsUsb. 

I. Mille meae Siculis errant in montibus agnae. 2. 
Bis senos quotannis nostra dies altaria fumant. 3. A 
lacu Lemanno ad montem Juram» milia passuum decern 
novem, mums in altitudinem pedum sedecim fossaque 
erant. 4. Tertia fere vigilia castra movet. 5. Re- 
liqua sunt tritici trecenta viginti quatuor milia modiftm.^ 

6. Olympiade centesima quarta decima Lysippus erat. 

7, TuUus regnat annos duos et triginta. 

1 See § 10, 4. e. 
Write in lifttln. 

I. I see an army often thousand soldiers on {their\ 
march. 2. One hundred and twenty-five men are in 
the citadel. 3. He gives to his [men] two horses 
[eachl. 4- The army has two camps. 5. Caesar 
was proconsul in Gaul twice five years (2, e). 6. 
We have a flock of six hundred sheep. 
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Lesson i6, 

Terb-Forms. 

1. Learn the whole of § 23, i, 2, with § 2A^ and 
read the Notes. 

2. Learn § 27, i» 4, 5. a^ 3, ^; § 28» i (r^a£/ 
a, i, ^), 2 (r^arf the sections a to ^). 

Questions on the above. 

1. What are-the Moods of a Latin verb? What Tenses are 
wanting in the Subjunctive? in the Imperative? Which are the 
compound tenses of the Passive (2. b)l how are they formed ? 

2. How is the Indicative Mood used? the Subjunctive? the 
Imperative? the Infinitive? 

3. Which are the tenses of incomplete (or continued) action ? of 
completed action ? How are the latter formed in the Passive ? 

4. Upon what stem are the tenses of incomplete action formed ? 
those of completed action ? the perfect participle ? 

5. What are the Personal Endings of the active voice ? of the 
passive ? What changes are made in the verb-stem ? What is the 
formation of the so-called supine stem (§ 28, 2. /) ? 

N. B. The learner is advised to study the forms given in the 
Table on page 56, and to keep them before his eye, in his reading 
of Latin sentences, until they are quite familiar. The four regular 
conjugations simply have these forms either in combination with 
the characteristic vowel or modified by it (§ 30). 



Lesson 17. 

The Verb ESSB, to 5e. 

I. Learn § 29, with the Principal Parts and the full 
Conjugation of esse, giving the meaning of each form 
in English; also a and b. 

a. Notice the division of the tenses into two groups, — one (the 
tenses of continued action) being formed from the root ES, found in 
the English am, is; the other (the tenses oi completed action) being 
formed from the root FU, found in the English be. By noticing 
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these different roots, with the tenses formed from each, the learner 
will be guided in distinguishing the corresponding formations in 
other verbs, where the stems only arid not the roots differ. 

b. Compare the inflection of esse with the table of verb-endings 
given on page. 56. It will be noticed that the imperfect and 
future differ from the forms in -bam and -bo, which are compound 
forms; and that these tenses of esse are used in forming the 
regular tierminations of . the pluperfect and future perfect : as, 
fu-eram, fu-ero. These terminations, with all those formed upon 
the perfect stem, are alike for all verbs in the language^ whether 
regular or irregular. 

c. The Principal Parts (given at the head) should always be 
carefully committed to memory, as in these are found the different 
stems on which the several groups of tenses are formed (§ 30, 5). 

2. Give the mood, tense, &€., with the meaning, 
of the following : — 

I. fuisti; 2. eritis ; 3. foissexn; 4. essemus; 5. fueratis ; 
6. foisse; 7. faerim ; 8^ sint; 9. fore; 10. forSnt; 11. esse; 
12. eaBetia; 13. fiitiirum ease; 14. faerimus; 15. potuit; 16. 
poasent; 17. poasint ; 18. prodestia ; 19. potuiaae ; 20. po- 
tuiaset ; 21. eato ; 22. aunto ; 23. fuerunt ; 24. erimua ; 25. 
fuerit ; 26. proderit ; 27. prSaimua ; 28. potuerit. 
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Moods and. Tenses, 

Review § 24; learn §§ 25, i, 2, 3, 4; 26, i, 2; 
27, I, 2, 3, 4. 

Questions on the above. 

1. What are the chief uses of* the Subjunctive? Express in 
Latin the words I. may write; I can write; I would write\ Qive 
the English of the fallowing : — 

eamua; adaum ut videaxu; imperat at acribam; vereor ne 
eat; aunt qui putent. 

2. What is the termination of the present participle (-na) ? its 
meaning ? Of the future participle (-tunia) ? its meaning and use ? 
Of the perfect participle (-tua or -aua) ? Of the Gerundive (-dua)? 
its adjective meaning ? its use in the oblique cases ? 
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3. What is the Gerund form ? its meaning ? What is the Supine ? 
how is it to be. translated ? 

4. Which are the tenses of incomplete, (continued) action ? of 
completed action ? of indefinite action ? 

5. What distinction in meaning between the imperfect and the 
perfect ? Give examples. What are the two uses of the perfect ? 
Give an example of the perfect definite; of the perfect kistoricaL 
Translate the wprds longiuB prosequi vetuit; quod loci nat&ram 
ignorabat ; and point out the use of the tenses. - 

6. How are the tenses of completed action formed in the passive ? 
Express in Latin; Casar was slain j he had been slain. 



Lesson 19. 

Begrnlar Verb : First Conjneatloii. 

I. ACTIVE VOICE, t 

Learn § 30, with i. a, b^ c; and compare § 28» 2./^ 
with Note% 

a. Inflect the Active Voice of amo (§ 31) as far as and inciud- 
ing the Imperative Mood ; giving first the Principal Parts and thie 
Synopsis (§ 30, $, a^ b), 

b. Compare the inflection with that of esse, noticing the two 
stems (present and perfect) corresponding to the two ropts es and 
FU (§ 27, 5. a, b). 

c. Compare the inflection of amo with the Personal Endings in 
§ 28, I. ay'b, c; also 2., c, 

d. Like amo inflect the following : — ^ 

aro, plough, paro. prepare. spSro, hope. 

creo, create, appoint. jpoL^no.Jight. voco, call, 

e* Learn (from the list on page 67) the Principal Parts, and 
give the full Synopsis of the following : — 

do, give, juvo, help, please, ato, stand. 

domo, subdue. seco, cut. veto, forbid, 

f. Describe the following forms : — 

I. arSbit; 2. amaverat (or amarat, § 30, 6, a)\ 3. dedit; 4. 
parSvlsset (parSsaet) ; 5. stetenmt; 6. juverint; 7. speravisti 
(spArSati); 8. domuis&ent; 9. secuerat; 10. domabint ; 11. 
▼etuistis; 12. dedSre; 13. paret; 14. jnirfirent; 15. pugnSbia; 
16. dato; 17. TocSnto ; 18. aecuerim; 19. vocabitia. 
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Truuriato Into Engllilu 

I. Pausanias non mores patrios solum , sed etiam 
cultum vestitumque rautavit. Idem magnam belli 
gloriam turpi morte maculavit. 2. Dionis mors mira- 
biliter . vulgi mutavit voluntatem. Nam qui vivum 
eum tyrannum vocaverant. Idem liberatorem patriae 
tyrannique expulsorem praedicabant. 3. Non omnes 
arbusta juvant humilesque myricae. 4. Durus agri- 
cola nudus arato. 5. Pugna tecum ipse. 6. Jamque 
faces et arma volant ; furor arma ministrat. 7. Popu- 
lus Romanus M. Tullium Ciceronem consulem^ creavit. 
8. Revocate animos : durate, et vosmet rebus servate 
secundis. 9. Libefemus diutuma cura populum 
Romanum. 

1 § 46, 2, third example. 
Write In lAtln. 

I. The sword gave to Cato the liberty which it 
could not to his country. 2. Ennius compares his 
own^ [old age] to the old age of a spirited and 
victorious horse. 3. I shall often praise that sage 
Bias. He did not think these playthings of fortune 
even his own [property] which we even call blessings; 
4. Let us sing the new trophies of Augustus. 

1 Notice that (contrary to the English idiom) Ellipsis is more likely 
to occur in the first than the second of a pair of ideas. 
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Scgnlar Verb: Ffawt Con|nffatloa. 
2. PASSIVE VOICE. 

Learn the forms of the Passive Voice of amo, cor- 
responding with those already given in the Active. , 

Compare the personal endings oi the active and passive (§ 29, i); 
see also the signification of the passive form as given in the Note. 
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Observe that — 

1. In the tenses of completed action in the passive, — the 
perfect, pluperfect, and future perfect, — the participle (amatus, &c.) 
is treated as an adjective, agreeing in gender and number with the 
subject of the verb: as, 

beUmn parStum eat, war has been prepared. 
Galli domili erant, the Gauls had been subdued 
naves depreasae annt, the ships were sunk, 

2. The passive construction is an inversion of the active, in 
which the object of the action becomes subject, while the subject 
(or agent) takes a dependent form, as follows — 

a. If the agent is a person, or treated as a person (personified), 
it is put in the ablative with the preposition a or ab, by : as, 

Caesar domuit Gallos, Ccesar subdued the Gauls; 

Gkdli a Caesare domili sunt, the Gauls were subdued by Ccesar, 

b. If not a person, it is put in the ablative alone, or in the 
accusative with per : as, 

famSa necat homines, hunger destroys men; 
hominSs fame necantur, men are destroyed by hunger. 

3. An Intransitive verb (having no immediate object) cannot 
strictly be made passive. But in Latin such verbs are used 
impersonally^ in the third person singular only: as, 

pugnStnm eat, there was fighting; lit. // [a battle] was fought. 

Describe the following forms: — 

I. arStlir ; 2. amamini ; 3. pognatom erit ; 4. oreSbStur; 
5« domitiessent;. 6. sectaerant; 7. vocfiberis; 8. pararetur ; 
9. vetitom erat; 10. domiti essent; 11. vpcabuntur; 12. 
regnanto ; 13. voclbere ; 14. detiir ; 15. parati unt. 

Translate Into BngUsIi* 

I. Alesia, urbs Gallica nobilis, a Caesare oppug- 
nata est. 2, Cicero a.populo Romano consul creatus 
est. 3. Hie jam ter centum totos regnabitur annos, 
donee regina sacerdos geminam dabit prolem* 4. 
Libertas nostra fortiter vindicata est. 5. Ego M. 
Regulum nee infelicem nee miserum unquam putavi; 
non enim magnitudo animi crueiabatur ejus a Poenis, 
non denique animus ipse. 6. O domus antiqua, heu 
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quam dispari dominare domino ! 7. Tempera mutan- 
tur (§ 23, 3), et nos mutamur in illis. 

Write in I^atin. 

I. Gold is proved by fire, brave men by misery. 
2. From an appearance of advantage wrong-is-done 
very often in politics. 3. They fought very bravely 
and hotly on-both-sides. 4. Mithridates had got 
together a very large force (plur.), 5. The most 
fertile regions of Germany had-been-taken-possession- 
of by the Suevi, 

Lesson 21. 

Be^rular Verb: First Conjugratlon. 
3. NOUN AND ADJECTIVE FORMS. 

I. Noun Forms. — Learn the Infinitive Mood of 
amo in both voices, with §§ 67, 8; 58, 11 ; also the 
Gerund and Supine, with § 25. 

a. The Infinitive is used (as in English) with verbs where the 
sense would be incomplete without another action of the same 
subject {Complementary infinitive^ § 57, 8. f): as, 

consilia non possum inutare, / cannot change \my'\ plans. 
Such verbs are to be able, to dare, to begin or cease, atid the like; 

b. The infinitive is used like the nominative of a neuter noun in 
such sentences as — 

hamaniim est errare, to err is human', 

c. It is used like the accusative of a neuter noun in such 
sentences as — 

hostes parant expugnare oppidum, the enemy prepare to 
storm the town. 

d. In either of these uses, it may take as subject the accusative 
of a noun or pronoun : as, 

senem saltare indecorum est, for an old man to dance is 
unbecoming, 

video tS clandum esse, I see that you are lame, 
' Here the object of video, i. e. the thing seen, is really the sub- 
stantive clause te esse clandum, not the simple accusative te. 
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e. The infinttiye with a subject-accusative is most commonly 
used as the object of verbs of knowings thinkings or telling 
(§ 57, 8, e). Used in this way, it becomes the principal verb in 

INDIRECT DISCOURSE (§ 67, l). 

/ The Gerund is used in the oblique cases as a participial noun, 
of which the infinitive serves as nominative or accusative (as in b, c, 
above): as, 

multae sunt causae peccandi, many are the motives for 
sinning, 

g. The Supine is a noun of the fourth declension in the accusa- 
tive and ablative cases, but having only special uses (see § 74). It 
may sdways be translated by the English Infinitive. 

2. Adjective Forms. — ^^ Learn the Participles of 
amo,. active and passive, with § 72, i, 2. a, 3, ^, and 3. 
[For the inflection of the Participles, see § 16, i, and 3. a^ 

a. Participles correspond in meaning to English Participles .and. 
govern the same cases as their verbs. They may all be used also 
as simple adjectives, and the present and perfect are even some- 
times compared as adjectives. . • 

b. The Gerundive in the oblique cases has peculiar constructions 
to be shown hereafter. 

c. The future participle in -nw is translated by ^* going to^^ 
" about io^'^ or " to : " as, ventHra secula, ages to come, 

cL The Perfect Participle is most frequently used with the 
tenses of esse in forming the tenses of completed action in the 
passive. 

e» The Future Participle and the Gerundive are often used with 
the tenses of esse, to make what are sometimes called ih^ first and 
second periphrastic conjugations (see and learn § 40, a and b). ^ 

f The Participle in -dus regularly, and the Perfect Participle 
often, have the personal agent in the dative instead of the ablative 
with a or ab. 

[Observe that the participle in -rus is always active, the par- 
ticiple in -dus always passive]. 

Translate Into EngUslu 

I. Numquatn est utile peccare. 2. Non potest arti- 
fex mutare materiam. 3. Lex Papiria vetat aedis 
injussu plebis consecrari. 4. Te hilari animo ^ esse et 
prompto ad jocandum valde me juvat. 5. Te ipsum 
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nunc et' animi quodam impetu concitatum et^ recenti- 
bus praeceptorum studiis flagrantem jam aetas miti- 
gabit. 6. In ea re per L. Caecilium Sulla accusaturi 
in qua re est uterque laudandus. 7. Multo maxima 
pars eorum qui in tabernis sunt, immo vero genus hoc 
universum amantissimum est otii. 8. Habetis consu- 
lem ex plurimis periculis et insidiis atque ex media 
morte non ad vitam suam sed ad salutem vestram 
reservatum. 9. De vestra vita, de conjugum vestra- 
rum atque liberorum anima, de fortunis omnium^ 
hodierno die vobis judicandum est. 

* See § 54i 7. « Correlative. 

WiHe In lAtin. 

I. Our powers must be compared with the things 
which we are going-to-attempt. 2. Better is a sure 
peace than a hoped-for victory. 3. It is advantageous 
to give attention to letters. 4. Galba, denying nothing 
in his own behalf and imploring the protection of the 
Roman people, commended [to them] both his own 
children and the son of Caius Gallus. 

Lesson 22. 

Begralar Verb : Second Conlnsation. 

z. Learn § 30, 2 ; with a^ b^ Cy d^ e. 

a. Inflect moneo (§ 32) in both voices, comparing its forms 
with those of amo. (Notice that die difference is almost entirely in 
the vowel of conjugation^ or characteristic vowel; in the present 
subjunctive, however, another vowel is added.) 

b. Give the Synopsis, both by moods and by stems; with the 
Participles and Infinitives. 

€, In like manner inflect the following : — 

habeo, have, . terreo, alarm. 

Also the following, which have no Supine : — r 

lateo, lie hid, Umeo, fear. 

pateo, de open, pareo, obiiy.^ 
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2. Learn (from the list on page 69) the Principal 
Parts, and give the full synopsis of the following: — 
deleo, destroy. maneo, remain. sedeo, sit 

doceo, teach. mordeo, Mte. teneo, hoid. 

juheo, command, mo^reo, move. 'videoisee. 

luoeo^ shine, rldeo, laugh. voveo^ vow. 

Describe the following forms : — 

I. monuarat ; 2. tenSbltar ; 3. m5tiis est ; 4. sedebimiui ; 

5. manserSmtui ; 6. momorderat ; 7. reapondlBtia ; 8< doou- 
eritia; 9. pamerfint; 10. aidit; 11. manaiasent ; 12. latniad; 
13. ▼idSnrnt; 14. vlaua ea ; 15. docti aunt. 

Tnuulate into English. 

I. Sta, miles, hie optime manebimus. 2. Caesar 
castra moverat. 3. Omnes artes quae ad humanita- 
tem pertinent habent quoddam commune vinculum et 
quasi cognatione quadam inter se continentur. 4. Bis 
consul fuerat.P. Africanus et duos terrores hujus im- 
peri Karthaginem Numantiamque deleverat cum accu- 
savit L. Cottam. 5. Aedem voverat L. Aemilius. 

6. Delenda est Karthago. 7. Suis flammis delete 
Fidenas. 8. Magnus motus servilis eo anno in Apulia 
fuit. Tarentum provinciam L. Postumus habebat. Is 
de pastorum conjuratione, qui vias latrociniis pascua- 
que publica infesta habuerant, quaestionem severe 
exercuit. Ad septem milia hominum condemnavit. 
9. Palus erat non magna inter nostrum et hostium 
exercitum. Intra eas silvas hostes in occulto sese 
continebant ; in aperto loco secundum flumen paucae 
stationes equitum videbantur. 

Write in lAtin. 

I. He held in {his) hand a sword. 2. The Sabine 
women were weeping. 3. We were alarmed by the 
sound of arms. 4. I have replied to the most serious 
charges. 5. The soldiers, to whom the king was very 
dear, for some time maintained a mournful silence. 
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Lesson 23. 

Begrnlar Verb: Third Cpnluffatloii* 

1. Learn § 30, 3, with a Xo h^ reading carefully the 
points numbered from i to 8 (a:), and i to 5 (*). 

a. Inflect rego and capio (§ 33) in both voices, giving the 
Principal Parts and the synopsis by moods and stems. 

b* Notice eapedalLy the parts marked by the characteristic 
vowel, as the infinitive and imperative with the imperfect subjunc- 
tive in the active voice, and the present indicative in the passive ; 
and compare the future indicative with the corresponding form in 
the first and second conjugations, and with the present subjunctive. 

2. Learn (from the list on pages 72, 73) the Prin- 
cipal Parts, and give the full synopsis of the following, 
explaining the formation of the several stems from 
the root: — 

C3Ldo,/a//. frango, dr^ak, tendo, stretch. 

caedo, cut. gigno, produce. tezo, weave. 

cane, siftfT. laedo, hurt. vinco, conquer. 

cede, yield, nosco, know. cupio, desire. ; 

dice, say. sonbo, write. fado, make. 

disco, learn. tango;, touch. jacio, throw. 

faHllo, deceive. tego; cover. rapio, seize. 

a. Iii the verbs in io, observe that the stem-vowel (i) disappears 
before S or X (short), except in the future third singular (capiet), 
lyhere the e was originally long. Note also that facio has no 
passive forms from the present stem (§ 37, 7). 

b. Describe the following forms : — 

I. fecerant ; 2. cecidisset ; 3. ceasemnt ; 4. Bcripsimtis ; 
5. j acta sunt; 6. tfetigisset; 7. laesierant; 8. factum est; 91 
fregit; 10. rapiemua; 11. faciamns; 12. faciefofint; 13. cnpierat 
(cupiverat); 14. diacit; 15. dixero; 16. dicitis; 17. didicero; 
18. dudfitis;. 19. teotos easet; 20. tactiis esset; 21. teztus 
esset; 22. vtceramus; 23. vizeramua; 24. rapient; 25. pepi- 
gisset. 

Translate into Engrlish* 

I. Magno fragore arbor cecidit. 2. Fefreasecuri 
arborem cecidit* 3. Exercitum suum in Italiaoi 
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duxit Hannibal. 4. Magna clade Romani Cannis 
victi sunt. 5. Jacta est alea. 6. Rem acu tetigisti. 
7. Pyrrhi temporibus jam Apollo versus facere desi- 
erat. 8. Emito agrum jcum jacent pretia praediorum. 

9. Quattuor tragoedias sedecim diebus absolvisti. 

10. Hannibal imperator factus proximo triennio omnes 
gentes Hispaniae bello subegit. 11. Summis suppli- 
ciis fures afficiuntor. 12. Hoc tempore obsequium ami- 
cos, Veritas odium parit. 13. Murus Babylonis coctili 
laterculo structus erat. 14. Mihi quidem Scipio quam- 
quam est subito ereptus, vivit tamen semperque vivet. 
Virtutem enim amavi illius viri, quae exstincta non 
est. 15. Saepe rixam conclamatum in vicino incen- 
dium solvit. 

Write In I.atin. 

I. Caesar had led (his) army into Gaul. 2. Labor 
conquers all things. 3. I have received two letters 
from you dated at Corcyra. 4. I wrote thirteen letters 
in one day. 5. Hannibal conquered the Roman army 
at Cannae. 6. Codrus, king of the Athenians, laid 
aside his royal apparel, put on a shepherd's garb, and 
stirring up a quarrel was slain. 7. We learn by 
teaching. 



Lesson 24. 

Beffnlsr Terb : Fourth Coqjnffatton. 

I. Learn § 30, 4, with ez, *, c, d; also 5. a^ observ- 
ing that in the tenses of the perfect stem (except the 
perfect itself) v is almost always omitted in verbs of 
this conjugation. 

a. Inflect audio (§ 34) in both voices, giving the Principal Parts 
and the Synopsis by moods and stems. 
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b. Notice especially the parts marked .by the characteristic 
vowel (compare Lesson 23); and the general similarity between this 
and the third conjugation, corresponding with that between the first 
and second. 

c. Like audio infiect the following : — 

finiOt JiftisA. mwaio, /aruyy. ado, know. 

2. Learn (from the list on page 75) the Principal 
Parts and give the full synopsis of the following : — 
aperio, open. 8entlo,y2r^/. venio^ come. 

te^xiOt/ind. sepelio, bury. vincio, bind. 

Describe the following forms : — 

I. audierat ; 2. sensenint ; 3. vSiussem ; 4. repexitnr ; 5. 
sepulti sunt ; 6. aperuit portam ; 7. vlnctus erit ; 8. ventum 
erat; 9. urbem munivit; 10. sciSbat; it. venerSnt; 12. f up- 
turn est; 13. repererant; 14. ventum erat; 15. Bcisset; 16. 
vicerimus; 17. vizerimus ; 18. vinzerimus. 
Translate into Englisli. 

I. Non omnia scimus. 2. Urbs muris validis 
munita erat. 3. Hand facile aurum reperitur. 4. 
Aedis portam aperuit. 5. Ferreis catenis servum 
vinxere. 6. Themistocli ad nostram memoriam mo- 
numenta manserunt duo, sepulcrum prope oppidum 
in quo est sepultus, statuae in foro Magnesiae. 7. 
Crepitum armorum paene audimus. 8. Aedes Minervae 
est in insula quam Marcellus non attigit, quam plenam 
et ornatam reliquit. Pugna erat equestris Agathocli 
regis, in tabulis picta. His autem tabulis interiores 
templi parietes vestiebantur. 

Write in lAtln. 

I. I came, saw, conquered. 2. The camp was 
fortified with a strong xampart. 3. Guards, open the 
gates. 4. He bound the prisoners with three chains 
(each). 5. We heard the crash of a falling tree. 6, 
The noise of arms was no longer heard. 7. Sicily is 
bounded on all sides by the sea. 8. Whatever has 
reached [its] highest is near [its'] end. 
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Lesson 25. 

Deponent Verbs. 

1. Learn § 35, i, with a, b, c, d, and 2 ; giving in 
full the Principal Parts and Synopsis of all the 
examples (see § 30, 6. a^ b^ c). 

2. Give the synopsis of the following, consulting 
the list in I. ^.* — 

moror, de/ay. morior, die. 

hortor, encourage. patior, suffer. 

ezpeiioTi try. proficisoor, set out. " 

fateor, confess. queror, complain, 

loquor, speak, Stor, use. 

Note. — The future infinitive of Deponents is always to be 
given in the active form : thus of sequor it is secuturus ease^ 
not secutum in. 

a. Observe that the conjugation of the present stem is determined 
by the Infinitive, which corresponds to the passive infinitive of the 
four conjugations (§ 28, 2.g); whilie the rest of the forms are «hown 
by the participle. Thus, queror, quexi, qneatus, is conjugated 
like the passive of the 3d conjugation, its supine stem being quest-. 
d. The passive originally expressed an action done to one^s self 
or in some way returning upon the subject. The deponents re- 
tained the active meaning, though the reflexive idea was in a great 
measure lost. It may, however, be still traced in many deponents. 
(Compare § 28, i. note ; also § 35, i. ^,/^). ' 

Tiranslate into English. 

I. Filius sequitur patrem, non passibus aequis. 2* 
Mox proficiscemur. 3. Polliciti sunt auxilium. 4. 
Non ausus est venire. 5. Naturae sollertiam nulla ars, 
nulla manuS) nemo opifex consequi potest imitando. 
6. Vir bonus non mentietur. 7. Romani veteres 
peregrinum regem aspernabantur. 8. Hortos egre- 
giasque .domos mercabitur. 9. Gladiator* morere 
fortiter. 10. Legatus militibus frumentiim melietur. 
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II. Anatum ova gallinis saepe supponimus, e quibus 
puUi orti primum aluntur ab his ut a matribus, a qui- 
bus exclusi fotique sunt, deinde eas relinquunt et effu- 
giunt sequentes, cum primum aquam quasi naturalem 
domum videre potuerunt. 12. Turn vero ferrea proles 
exorta est» ausaque funestum fabricari ensem. 

Write in I^atin. 

I. He set out from the camp on the third day. 2. 
We have confessed our fault. 3. He spoke much, but 
not many \things\. 4. The Roman people . suffered 
many great disasters. 5. I tried a doubtful remedy. 
6. The daughter followed \her\ father's footsteps. 

Lesson 26. 

Irrcfsroliu*, I>efectiTe, and Impersonal Verbs. 

1. Irregular. — Learn § 37, and inflect the ex- 
amples ; giving the principal parts, the synopsis (with 
the participles), and the full inflection of the present 
tense in all the moods. 

Observe that all the irregularities occur in the first or present 
stem, and consist mostly in the absence of any vowel of conjugation. 

2. De/ective. -^Ijearn § 38> i. a, *, c; and 2, with 
« to ^, so f^r as to recognize the forms. 

3. Im-personaU — Learn § 39, and read carefully 
a^ i, c^ di giving the full synopsis (in the third person 
singular, with infinitives and gerund) of the verbs in 
b and d. 

a. Notice that these verbs are conjugated like others of similar 
endings (those in -at as verbs of the i-st conjugation, and those in -et 
as those of the 2d, etc.) : as oppirtet, oportebat, opgrtnit, oportSre. 

b. The verbs in b have sora^etimes the tensts^ of completed actiou 
in the passive (deponent) form : as, licuit or licitum eat, etc. 

c. The verbs in b andV can rarely be translated literally, but 
must be rendered by a different idiom : as , pbenltet me, / repent 
{atn sorry or dissatisfied)^ etc. . 
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4. Describe the following forms : — 

I. Tultis (voltis); 2. VeUm; 3. velleta; 4. nSllet; 5. maiim; 
6. voluiBse; 7. fert; 8. tolerat; 9. ferris; 10. fertor; 11. lati 
erSnt; 12. estur; 13. ibunt; 14. ivisaet (iBset) ; 15. eSmus; 
16. eiintis; 17. fieri; 18. fBudm; 19. fiunto; 20. factum eat; 
21. benefiat; 22. coeperint; 23. edeptua est; 24. Sderunt; 
25. memento; 26. Siebat; 27. inquit; 28. fare; 29. quaesu- 
miis; 30. nequibunt; 31. infit; 32. grandinat; 33. noa poeni- 
tSbit; 34. nSbis eimdtim eat; 354 Uouieaet; 36. juvalHt; 37. 
praeatfibat; 38. Interfait; 39. pigeat; 40. lieitomerat. 

TranBlate Into Sngllsli* 

I. Miles qui decimae legionis aquilam ferebat 
'*Desilite" inquit " commilitones, nisi vultis aquilam 
hostibus prodere." Tum se ex navi projecit, atque in 
hostes aquilam ferre coepit. 2. Visne tu meminisse 
hominem te esse natam? 3. * Quisquis homo hue 
profecto venerit pugnos edet/ * Apage 1 non placet 
me hoc {at this time) noctis esse ; cenavi modo/ 4. 
Auferere, non abibis, si ego fust^m sumpsero. ^5* 
Parva fuit, si prima velis elementa referre, Roma. 
6. Licet occultos monitus audire deorum ; certe fama 
licere putat. 7. Si modo credimus, unum isse diem 
sine sole ferunt. 8. Magnae pereunt cum moenihus 
urbes. 9. Sordidum me et incultis moribus [esse] 
aiunt; qubdlubet confiteri, Quirites. 10. In victoria 
vel ignavis gloriari licet. 11. Res in senatu agitari 
coepta est, 12. Tandem fit aurculus arbor. 

Write in lAtin. 

I. The old age of those who are courted by the 
young is made less burdensome. 2. Go hence to 
your betrothed with your untimely love. So may 
every Roman [woman] go who mourns an enemy. 
3. This is no friendship when one does not wish to 
hear the truth, the other is prepared to lie. 
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Lesson 27. 

Formation of Verb-Stems. 

Review § 30, 5, a; learn c^ d. 

Give the principal parts of the verbs which follow ; explaining 
with the aid of the teacher the formation of the different stems from 
the root. Compare the appended derivatives from the same root. 

N. B. The small figures, i, 2, 3, 4, represent the conjugations, 
and refer to the corresponding subsections of § 30. For euphonic 
changes, see § 1, 3. a, ^, etc. 

1. voce * (voc), call; v6x, voice, 

2. seco * (iSEc), cut/ segmentum, slice. 

3. do' (px)ygivej donum,^/. 

4. cube' (cub); lie; cumbo (see below). 

5. luceo ' (LUC), shine; IScidua, bright, 

6. angeo^ (aug), increase; Augustas, august. , 

7. haereo * (h aes, simplest known form), cling; haesito, hesitate, 

8. suadeo^ (svad), make pleasant ; BusLvis, sweet, 

9. video* (yiD)j see; yrlsiOf sight, 

10. dooeo^ (poc) J teach; docUiatteachadle. 
■ ^t, Bioxdeo* (m(>kd), 6ite; mor^^dst biting, 

12. cumbo* (cub, seeoubo), recline; Qv^af5\»^fouch. 

13. cdido* (cad) f/al/j qasua, accident, 

14. caedo' Qd.)y/ell; caedes, massacre, 

15. etao* (km), buy; em^ eager top nrchase, 

16. Bistb' (ST a), stand (compare sto, stare). 

17. gigno' (Gf^a), produce; Qenu&trace, 

18. disco ^ (Die), learn (compare dico and dooeo). 

19. nosco ' (GNO), know ; n5men, name. 

20. sterno* (star), ^/r^w/ straiiientum, ////^r. 

21. alo* (ai.), nourish; Bi\mu%^ benign, - 

22. crS-do ' (dha), trust (place confidence), 

23. finio* (from fini- stem of finis), end, 

24. sex^o^ (sE^T),/^^^iV^y semtentia, (^m/V^ir. 
3.^, %9^o^ (%A\^y leap : B2X\x^ dance. 

26. re*^erio * (par, compare ^9x\6)yfiud, 

27. uascor ' (gna, compare gen in gigno), be bom, 

28. nanciscor ' (^Ac), get; compare perniz, untiring. 

29. memini (mek), rimembef; compare mens, mind. 

30. eo (i), go (compare ven-eo, to be sold)* iter, way. 
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Lesson 28. 

Particles. 

!• Adverbs. — Learn § 41, with i^a and b (reading 
the subsections rf to /), and 2 (classification of Adverbs). 

The learner should commit to memory the first five groups of 
correlatives under 2, a ; and notice the regularity of aU. 

2. Prepositions. — Learn § 42, i, with a, i, c, in- 
cluding the lists of Prepositions, with their meaning, 
and 3 (prepositions in Compounds). 

N. B. If thought desirable, only the more common prepositions 
in a and b may be committed to memory, the teacher marking them 
in the list. 

3. Conjunctions. — Learn § 43, i, with a and b 
(classification of Conjunctions). 

Qu^stloBS on the ftbove. 

I. What parts of speech are Particles ? 2. Why so called 
(see § 5, 4) ? 3, Are these parts of speech always distinguished 
from one anoUxer ? 4. How are Adverbs formed from adjectives of 
the first and second declensions ? 5. How from adjectives of the 
third declension ? 6. What cases of adjectives are regularly used 
as adverbs ? * 7. How do you explain the forms mnltam, lalB5, 
contra, bitrS, ibi, -deinde, statim, palam, forSs, penltus, anteS, 
obviam, qnamobrem, forsitan, scilicet? . 8. How are adverb^ 
classified ? Give an example of each class. 

9. How are Prepositions distinguished from Adverbs ? la 
Which prepositions require to be followed by the Accusative ? 11. 
Which by the Ablative? 12. Which are followed by either case? 

13. With what distinction in meaning, in the case of in and snb? 

14. Which prepositions are most frequently used as adverbs (see 
§ 56, 3, //)? 15. What is the adverbial meaning, in compounds, 
of the following : a (ab), ad, con, de, in, ob ? 

16. Which classes of Conjunctions are coordinate ? ij> Which 
are subordinate ? 18. What is the meaning of those terms (see 
§ 45, 5, ^, c)} 19. Give an example (or examples), with the 
meaning, of the fallowing : — Copulative, Disjunctive, Causal, Con- 
cessive, and Final. 20. Give some of the most common Interjec- 
tions, with their meaning. 
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CONSTRUCTIONS OF SYNTAX. 

The preceding Lessons include practice on the forms of 
Latin inflections, but with such constructions only, as the 
definitions of the cases, moods, and tenses naturally suggest* 
Before reading continuous passages, some less obvious con- 
structions must be learned. These are divided into sections 
of convenient length for single lessons, and may be so studied 
if the teacher prefer ; or he may, at his discretion, proceed at 
once to reading the annotated passages which follow, taking up 
each principle as it occurs in practice. In either case, it will 
aid greatly m the intelligent progress of the leameir, if the 
constructions here given should all be studied and made 
familiar, before attempting the reading of any author iii 
course. They should be compared, throughout, with the 
^^ Synopsis of Constructions " on pp. 248^ 249, of t^e Grammar. 
In the simpler constructions, the sfi&rt rules § 76 (marked R.) 
may be substituted at pleasure for the more extended form, 
when the principle has been made familiar. 

4mi— Uses of Cases: 1. Ajs QliiJ^cts of VertM. 

1. The Accusative as Direct Object (§ Sg^with i, 
a and b; R. 21), 

a. The accusatives in § 52, i. «, are usually rendered with a 
preposition in English, though sometimes a transitive verb may 
be supplied : as, ridere, to laugh at or ridicule; dolSre, to grieve 
at or lament^ &c. 

b. With § 52, I. d compare § 51, 2. d; noticing that there is 
usually no difference in the translation of the two classes of verbs, 
which are generally transitive in English: as, adire cdiquem, to 
approach one; obstSre alicui, to withstand one, 

2. The use of two Accusatives (§ 52, 2 ; R. 25). 

3. The Dative as Indirect Object (§ 51, i, 2, with 
a and d; read the classes of verbs in d; R. 14, 16). 

Several verbs of the list in § 51, 2. a (as to favor, envy^ 
serve, &c.) seem to be transitive. The fact is,, that the Latin 
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retains a primary meaning which is lost in English : as, invidere 
{envy) is to look [askance] at one; servire is to de a slave; 
Buadere is to make [a i^vag^ pleasant to any one (compare suavia, 
sweet). See Remark i, and the second paragraph of the Note on 
page 121. [The list of verbs in § 51, 2. ^i and b^ will be learned 
gradually, in the course of practice.] 

4. The Genitive as Object of Memory, Feeling, &c, 
(§ 50, 4. a, 3, c^ with i, 2 ; R. 12). 

5. The Ablative with utor, etc. (§ 56, 6. d; R. 31). 
Note. ^— The above rules cover the frequent cases in which the 

Accusative is used after verbs which do not take a direct object in 
English ; also those uses of the Genitive and Dative in which 
they require to be translated by the English Objective. 

B.— Uses of Cases: S, Aa Modiiyins A4jective8. 

6. The Genitive following Adjectives (50, 3. 3, c^ d). 
Compare the lists of adjectives in § 50, 3. d^ with that in 

§ 51, 6. c. These adjectives, when .followed by the genitive, have 
in ^ct become noujis (compare § 47, 3): as,-cognatUB Ciceronis, 
Cicero'' s kinsman; Ciceroni cognatus, kindred with Cicero. [Com- 
pare such phrases as meni^ aequalis, my contemporary ^^ 

7. The Dative of Nearness, &c. (§ 51, 6; R. 15). 

8. The Ablative oiwant (§ 54, i. ^, d; R. 28) ; 9. 
oi source (id. 2. a; R. 29) ; 10. o( comparison (id. 5 ; 
R. 32); II. o( means (id. 6, with c; R. 30) ;. 12. of 
difference (id. 6. e; R. 33). 

a. Notice that § 54, 5 (ablative of comparison) and 6. c (ablative 
of difference), expressing different relations, may be used together 
with the same adjective : as, multS divitior Crasso, much richer 
than Crassus, 

b. All the words under § 54, 6. ^, are either participles, like abnn- 
dans, completus ; or were originally participles, as plenus. When 
used as pure adjectives^ they take the genitive under § 50, 3. b, 

c. The ablatives under Rule 30 (§ 75) are of various origin, and 
must be translated according fo the English idiom: as, dignus, 
worthy of; pr^e^taB^ gifted with, &c. (compare § 54, 3. a; 10. a). 

Note. •— Some of the above are also to be classed among the 
adverbial uses of cases ; but they are distinguished by being used 
to complete the meaning of the adjective on which they depend. 
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C— Uses of Cases: 3« Mlsoellaneoas. 

13. Adverbial Accusative (§ 52, 3, with a, by c; 
R. 24). 

The accusatives under § 52, 3. a^ are usually translated as 
adverbs (see examples). 

14. The Accusative in Exclamations (§ 52, 4. a). 

15. Dative o( possession (§ 51, 3 ; R. 17) ; 16. of 
service (id. 5; R. 20); 17. ol reference (id. 7), 

a. The dative (of service) under § 51, 5, may sometimes be 
translated as predicate nominatives but more conunonly with the 
preposition of. 

b* The Dative (of reference) in § 51, 7, merely expresses a 
more remote relation than those under 2 (indirect object): compare 
the first examples under each. 

18. Ablative of separation (§ 54, i ; R. 28) ; 19. 
of cause (id. 3 ; R. 26) ; 20. of means (id. 6) ; 21. 
o{ manner and quality (id. 7, with § 50, i. g) ; 22. of 
price (id. 8, with a, and § 50, i. i; R- n) 5 23. of 
sfecificati€^ (id. 9) ; 24. locative (id. 10 with a). 

For the translation of the Ablative, of separation (§ 54, i), 
generally by of or from, see examples. 

25. Predicate Genitive (§ 50, i. c and d^ with the 
Remark; R. 8). 

. 26. Relations of Time and Space (§ 55, i, with b; 
3, with a, b, c, dyf; R. 23, 34, 36). 

Compare the Note, § 55, 3 (Relations of Place), with § 42, i, 
and with the Note on page 113. 

I>.— Use of Moods und Tenses. 

27. Independent uses of the Subjunctive (§ 57, 2, 
with a; 3, 4, 6; compare § GO, 2. a, b; R. 43). 

28. Historical Infinitive (§ 57, 8. h; R. 40). 

N. B. The present infinitive (§ 58, 11), When depending on a 
past tense, is to be translated by a past tense (see first example); 
sometimes by ^^ perfect infinitive (§ 58, 11. a). 
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29. The Sequence of Tenses (§ 68, 9, 10, with i, 
2 ; learning by heart the Rule and Examples, and 
reading the Remark carefully). 

The perfect and pluperfect subjunctive under this rule may ex- 
press a relativefy future action, as representing in indirect discourse 
the iiiture perfect indicative : as, 0i ^cessisset ^=^if he shall 
depart {shall hav€' departed), &c. — B. G. i. 45. 

£• — Subordinate ConstracUons. 

30. Conditional Clauses. — Definitions (§ 5d, 
with I, reading the Note). 

Ccmmit to. memory the models on page 167, with their meaning. 
Read carefully 3. a,bj 4. a, 6, c, 

31. Disguised Conditions (§ GO, i, with a). 

32. Conditional Particles (§ 61, i, with Remark). 
Observe tbat whh these particles thie subj. present is translated 

like the imperfect in § 59, 3. b (condition contrary to fact). 

33. Temporal Clauses. — Absolute and Relative 
Time (§ 62; 2, reading the Note). 

34. The Particles ubi, postquam, etc. (id. 2. a). 

35. The construction of cum temporal {\A. 2, 6). 

36. Ciun causal or concessive (id. e). 

a. Cam followed bj^..^he present or perfect subjunctive is almost 
always causal, ahd is to be translated since, while, or although, 
: ' d. Cam followed by the imperfect or pluperfect subjnnctive is 
more commonly temporal. In this case, it is sometimes to be 
translated when; but is oft<vi best rendered rby> a faf^ticiple, present 
or perfect, in English. 

37. Purpose : with ut, quo, ne (§ €4, i). 

This lis often to be trianslated may or might; but'^oftener by the 
simple infinitive, . 

38. Result: clause of Characteristic (§ 6^ 2). 
This is to be translated variously according to the context (sec 

examples ujider a, b^ c, d, e, f, noticing particularly <). 

N. B. The above are the only cases in which the Subjunctive 
affects the. translation into English. 

^ 39. Pepenpsnt:. relative or conditional. (R» 47; 
read § 66, with i and 2; compare § 67, i). 

4 
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DERIVATION OF WORDS. 

The Derivation of Words is one of the most important 
branches of Grammar. No one can know a language by 
study unless he becomes able to analyze its words and group 
them together, as "families," in their natural classification. 
Especially no progress can be made in reading at sight — 
practically the most valuable thing in the knowledge of a 
language — without a good acquaintance with its formative 
part. 

The exercises here given are intended to aid in acquiring 
this knowledge ; and they are followed by a selection of pas- 
sages, in reading which it is expected that the learner will be 
guided not merely by the dictionary meaning of the words, but 
(so far as may be) by the meanings of root or stem, and ter- 
minations, as explained by the laws of derivation and the 
l^oupings of families of wordsi As introductory to these, he 
should learn § 44 (general definition), with i and a ; and read 
h carefully, with the Note. The teacher should illustrate the 
exercises throughout on the blackboard, so as to inculcate the 
true idea of language as built up from Roots by means of origi- 
nally significant terminations (" Stem-building "). 

Note. ^- It is not expected that the pupil should fully under- 
stand the illustrations under b; but only that he should learn ta 
distinguish 'readily between the root and its derivatives. Even 
when the meaning of the root cannot be exactly determined, but is 
found in a group or family of words, — or when the formative part 
is uncertain in the same way, — the habit thus acquired is a very 
great aid in mastering the Vocabulary. 

iv Learn carefully the meaning'' of tbe following 
significant endings (§ 44, i. ^), and show their force in 
the accompanying derivatives : — 

1. tor, trix : — arator (arc, plough) \ cnltrix (cole, cultivate). 

Notice that the t becomes s in the same verbs that have the 
supine in s (see § 30, 3./,- 1, 3/0- 

a io, tie : opinio (opinor, think)\ sessio (sSdeo, sit). 
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3. men, mentnm \flumen (fiao, Jiow);frumentufn (frnor, enjoy), 

4. ulua, olu8, ellus, culua : rivulus (rivus, stream) ; gladiolus 
(£(ladiiui, sword \\ puella (puer, boy)\ munusculum (munua,^^). 

' 5. itas, itudo, ia (of which the i belongs to the stem of the 
yt\m\<\v^y. caritas (earns, dear)\ magnitudo (maguns, great)\ 
absentia (absens, absent), 

6. Snna, ensis : Romanus (Roma, Rome) ; Siciliensis (Sioilia^ 
Sicily), 

7. ides, ades, is; Priamides (Priamns, Priam) \ Tyndaris 
(Tyndams); Atlantiades (Atlas). 

8. His, Sris, !lis: tribttnalis (tribunns, tribune)\ militaris 
(nules, soldier) \ hostilis (hostis, enemy), 

9. ens, &cens : aureus (anrwait gold) ; cretaceus (cretSi chalky 

10. osus,tus: copiosus (oog^Ui, plentyYt aurilus (anxiSfear), 

11. ax, idns, bnndns: pugnax'{^v^^Otfight)\ lucidus (Inoeo^ 
shine)\ moribundus (morior, die). 

12. ilis, bilis (passivje verbal) : fragilis (frango) ; nobilis (nosco). 

2. Use the list given on pages 97, 98, in determin- 
ing the meaning of the following words, with the force 
of the significant ending (consulting the lexicon when 
necessary) ; bearing in mind that derivatives are 
formed from roots and sterns^ not from hominatives or 
present tenses, etc. 

I. victor; 2. cSnsor; 3. genetrix; 4. mSnaura; 5. demen- 
tia; 6. legio; 7. hospitium; 8. cognomen; 9. amplitudo; 10. 
levitas; 11. innocentia; 12. specULculum; 13. filiolns; 14. 
Atrldes; 15. Nereis; 16. Cretensis ; 17. Fidenas; 18. vitnlina 
(caro) ; 19. ovHis; 20. arbustum ; 21. paluster; 22. patricius; 
23. aerumnSsus; 24. edaz; 25. timidns; 26. egregins; 27. re- 
oidivus ; 28. habilis ; 29. acidnlus ; 30. i^versoriom ; 31. 
alomnns; 32. argentirius ; 33. spectabilis ; 34. timor ; 35. 
majuscnlus ; 36. facilis ; 37. rapidns ; 38. trepidiis ; 39. tre- 
mnlns ;. 40. dintumns ; 41. apiarium. 

As an example of analysis for the purpose of determining 
meaning, take the word pSbnIStio. The termination ^tio is 
seen to be a ** verbal abstract ; " that is, to express, in a general 
or abstract way, the action of a verb. The long, i points to 
a verb of the first conjugation' (2. ^*), fornied from an adjective 
or noun of the first or second declension; This leads us to 
the noun p&bnlum; and the verb would signify doing something 
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with that noun. In ^ (last line), bulum is ficmnd as a termination 
of nouns of means : pabulum is the means of doing the action ex- 
pressed in the root pa. As roots are not given in our lexicons, we 
must learn to recognize them in the present stems of verbs (see 
Lesson 28). If the pupil now finds or has already learned the 
meaning of pascor, he can see that pabulum is a means oi feeding; 
pibulor (deponent) is to obtain (say) /^ means of feedings and 
pabulatio (in the connection where we find it) can only mean 
foraging. 

Other examples might be found, as- in d5nativus (from d5ninn, 
root DA, termination na), through d5no and part. dSnStns; pere- 
grinatio (from per-ager ; root AG, termination ra); and so on, to 
any extent The teacher will do well to encourage the practice of 
analyzing words on the above model, but not of course to carry it 
so far as to weary the pnpiL 

Even when the meaning of the root does not appear at all, the 
grouping of the derivations may still be very instructive. Thus, 
hamvLBj ground s humilia, low (on the ground); bopio Qin; see 

I, d, N.), man (creature of earth); humanua, gentle (as belonging 
to man in distinction from brutes); humRnitSiaf gentleness or refine- 
meHf. When* the learnei- comes to the Greek x°/fa*» ^^ the ground^ 
he will recognize ft sis of the same derivation ; and his curiosity 
may be gratified by learning, that the same root is found in the 
German Brautigam and the English bridegroom. 

The chief advantage, however, is in the knowledge of immediate 
and conscious derivatives. Thus, aedHicius can only mean belong- 
ing to an osdile, while aed^lis itself must have something to do with 
public edifices (aedi-ficia); sermunculus must mean a little talk; 
esurip, desire to eat, hence to be hungry ; emas, eager to buy^ 
and so on. Compare, for illustration, the following words from 
one root : medeor, medicus medicina, medicinalis, medioor^ 
mediclmentum, mediQamentarius, medicabilia,, medicamento- 
sua, meditor (frequentative, with an earlier meaning preserved). 
Notice the modes of formation ih the foregoing words. 

3, Explain the meaning and force of the termination 
in eagh of the follawing derivative verbs, giving the 
form of the primitive : -^ 

I. floEeaco; 2. capesso; 3. dictito; 4. jacto; 5. cantillo ; 
6. empturio ; 7. timesco ; 8. oe«80 ; 9. agito ; 10* oalesco ; 

II. laudo ; 12. milito; 13. insanio ; 14. fiweo; 15. salveo; 
16. Beotor; 17. domioor; 18. aitia 



^ I 
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4. Explain the meaning and derivation of the follow- 
ing compounds, using the vocabulary when necessary 

(§ 44,3):- 

I. maUicitef 2. saQvetaunlia; 3. longimaous ; 4. signifer; 
5. aliger; 6. artifex; 7. Qornicen; 8. princeps; 9. praeceps; 10. 
diBcors; 11. puBiUanimua ; 12. quintuplex; 13. benefacio ; 
14. adfero (affero); 15^ auferp (abfero); 16. obfero (ofifero); 
17. ambitua; 18. reditns; 19. r^dOitus; 20. secerno; 21. 
portendo; 22. amputo; 23. computo; 24. credo; 25. navigo; 
26. bieaniam; 27. semestrici. 

The analysis of the above words will either suggest the meaning, 
or at any rate fix it in the^mernqry. : Thus> suovetaunlia can only 
mean something to do with a swine^ a sheepy and a bull; and, if we 
learn the liabit of the Romans to put the names of sacrifices and 
feasts in the neuter plural, we shall know the word at its first 
appearance. 

Even if no advantage were gained ia acquiriug or retaining the 
meaning, yet the words become more interesting and lively, and the 
knowledge of them more intelligent and fruitful. Thus in radiate- 
gratio we have the prefix red% back again (to its former state); the 
ending -tlo (verbal abstract); the verb is integro (are), denomin- 
ative from integer, whole or sound {}xx, not; tag, root of tango, 
touch; ra, participial = /«J or nus): Jjence the meaning restora- 
//V?« (making uninjured iagain). 

In such derivatives as amputo, compute, the meanings seem 
absurdly inconsistent; But the verb is a denotninatwe from the ad- 
jective ptttns, a coMateral form of purus, clean (s&q ly b). The cor- 
responding verb (which would be puo) is lost; but its original 
sense appears in pnto, to clean up (as by trjmming off a diseased 
branch), and also to clear up (as an account), and so to reckon^ then 
to think.yMoki meanings are divided between the above compounds. 

5. Form >vords with the following meanings from 
the accompanying primitives : — 

I. A reckoning (reor, reckon) ; 2, An assembly, (convenio, come 
together);, 3.. Arrangement (dispone, distribute)', 4. A, change 
(yexto, turn); 5. A joining (iunso); 6. A breaking (franco); 
7. Length (longtia); 8. Breadth (ISLtus); 9. Power of holding 
(capSz from capio, take)'^ ro. Means cf teaching (dooeo)', 11. 
Means of support (colro); 12. Means of covering (tego); 13. 
Brightness (c]Sivui); 14. Softness (moma, soft)] 15. Sweetness 
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(suavlfl); 16. Means 0/ trying (ex-pexiar) ; ly. A ^ay ((or carry- 
ing: fero) ; 18. A piece brokepi (fx9xxz<^)\ ^9* Means of feeding 
(alo); 20. A bramble-thicket {dxLmvm) \ 21. A rose-garden (roaa) ; 
22. A dove-cote (polnmhk)] 23. Lamen tab/e (fieo)] 24. Made of 
flowers (flSs); 25. Blooming (flSrdo); 26. ^/V^/k (morbus); 27. 
Commerce (meroor); 2S. A mingling (mimoeo); zg. Belonging t^ 
a soldier (mSleB) ; z^. To pow mild (ndtUi); 31. A little measure 
(modus); 32. A little pattern (fOTmai) \ 33. A little man (Jtiomo); 
34. -r4 little puppy (catulus); 35. A means of defence (mwaio)\ 
36. Changeable {xd!QXo)\ 37. 7>a^>ft«^/^ (doceo) ; 38. With a large 
nose (nasus); 39. With horns (cornU); 40. Bearded (barba); 
41. Belonging to a ship {nB,^\a)\ 42. .9<>/^«y (nervus); 43. Snowy 
(nlac) ; 44. A little eye (ooulus) : 45. ^£?« of Priam (Priamns). 



READING AT SIGHT. 

Constant practice in reading at sight is the surest way to 
secure a priactical acquaintance with the vocabulary and 
grammar of any language. Much time and labor are wasted 
in learning merely about the languages we study, instead of 
studying the languages themselves^ or the ideas expressed in 
them. It is one thing to be able to read passages which we 
have already studied ;. but quite a different thing to have such 
knowledge of . a language, that its words at onqe suggest cor- 
responding ideas, and its moods, tenses, Cases, &c., suggest 
their right logical relations. 

Few learners, are aware how much the latter kind of knowl- 
edge— ^ how much even of the power and skill (or knack) of 
getting it— may be acquired by practice.' To aid in its 
acquisition, the learner is desired to bear in mind the follow-* 
ing directions : — 

I. Look, first at the endings of words ^ so as to 
become instantly aware of their gramniatical relations. 

This it is not natural for an Eoglish-speakiDg person to do. 
The habit of it must be formed by practice ; and the earlier the 
practice is formed, the better. 
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2. Observe the signijicani endings (§44, r. r), and 
always connect obvious derivatives with their primitives. 

3. Even where derivations are not obvious, group 
words in families y so as to associate their meanings. 

In many cases, the succession of words in the lexicon will be 
sufficient to suggest these groups. Notice what in the words is like 
and what is unlike ; what words mean with a given root or stemi 
and what effect is given by a different termination. 

4. Associate the Latin words ^y^th English deriva- 
iives^ however remote; and with other languages if 
you happeii to know any. 

5. Use any mechanical device or '* thumb-rule " 
possible, as to the position of words ^ or their probable 
meanings in such and such connections. 

6. Commit to memory phrases, or (if possible) 
whole passages. 

To cultivate the memory merely in the way of learning the rules 
and principles of grammar is one great obstacle to the right knowl- 
edge of a language. A passage of Cicero^ a dozen verses of Virgil, 
or an Ode of Horace, thoroughly studied and learned by hesirt, 
would, with far less outlay of labor, teach far more of the language 
than an equal bulk of grammatical rules. 

7. Notice constantly such idioms, of modes of ex- 
pression, as are like or unlike our own. 

8. In translating aloud, always use the English 
idiom ; but take in the Latin first in its own idiom; if 
possible, without even thinking of the corresponding 
English words. 

The form of expression, or the prder of words, that seems most 
natural to us, is very rarely that which would occur to a Roman 
mind, or be found in a Latin sentence. The art of good translation 
consists first in adjusting ourselves readily to a foreign mode of 
thought or speech, and then reproducing it, independently, in the 
form natural to our own tongue. 

9. In translating any word, always bear in mind its 
leading or principal fneaning. 
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Thj^ is not always the etymological meaning, though it may be 
usually traced to that ; but it is the conscious meaning (as it were), 
the notion which the Roman himself attached to it. For example, 
the leading meaning of mitto seems to be, let go, either with or 
without accompanying effort ; and this meaning the Roman felt in 
it, though we may. translate it by different expressions. Thus, 
mittere tfilmn, to throw a weapon; mittere legator to send am- " 
bassadors; mittere aliquam rem (often), to let a thing gOy to omit 
or pass over a thing; hence, mittere lacrimas, to cease weeping; 
mittero dicere, to forbear saying (see mitto in Lexicon). 

You should never select a meaning in the dictionary, without 
seeing (as in this case) what the original meaning is, which we 
may be sure was present to the mmd of a Roman. When we learn 
a language from the inside outy — as we do our own, — we do- this 
by an unconscious generalization from a great number of usages* 
This is of course the best way to learn a language, if we have time ; 
but in order to learn a language from the outside in, — as we do in 
.the case of Latin, — we must do the same thing by conscious study. 

We may even say that this is more necessary in using a good 
dictionary than In using a poor one ; for a good one gives meanings 
which — being correct in the corresponding English phrase — give 
a very inaccurate reflection of the true meaning of the word. Thus, 
capere poenas means in English to inflict punishment; but to a 
Roman it meant to receive ox exact the penalty for a wrong. So 
also with the relations of words. Caesar says that Orgetorix was re* 
quired to plead his cause ex vinc,iilia, for which our translation must 
be in chains; though this is exactly the opposite of what Caesar says> 
viz. that, standing in chains, he should make his piea/r^/« them, '■ 
■ A few short passages are here appended, in order to illustrate the 
foregoing points, and show how to go to work. 

I. Matrem* Phalaridis* scribit^ Ponticus HeracH- 
des, doctus^ vir, auditor et discipulus Platoms, visam 
esse' videre in somnis/ simulacra^ deorum, quae* ipsa 
domi consecravisset ; ' ex lis^ Mercurium' e patera,** 
quam dextera manu teneret, sanguinem visum esse 
fundere," qui cum terram attigi^set,'' refervescere^ 
videretur, sic ut tota domus sanguine redundaret.^ 
Quod matris somniumr immanis' filii crudelitas com- 
probavit. — De Divinatione^ i. 23. 
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a. Notice tha:t tbe first wOTd is an accusative, matrem. This 
must probably be either the object of a verb, or the subject of 
an infinitive : it can remain in suspense till the verb appears. Its 
meaning, mother^ naturally suggests a genitive : This we find in 

b. PbaUuidia^ which has the genitive ending of the third declen- 
sion ; its nominative must be PhalariSy obviously a proper name. 
We may learn elsewhere that it is that of a Sicilian tyrant 

c. The verb ^cjrll^it, writes^ from its meaning naturally suggests 
an object-clause, accusative with infinitive. Such clauses are often 
best rendered by direct discourse in English. Thus we may trans- 
late as if matrejEn were nominative : the tnoiher of Phalaris, writes 
Pontius Heraclides (obviously a proper name, and subject of 
»crlbit). 

d. The next words, being nominative, are probably in apposition 
with the name : doctus (participle of doceo) is taught^ but as an 
adjective must h^ learned ; auditor (noun of agency from audio) is 
hearer; discipolus (connected with disco) is clearly the same as 
our disciple; I^latonia (as Phalaridis^ above) explains itself. 

e. As we have been expecting an infinitive for an object- clause, 
visam esse (having its participle in the feminine) is the natural 
verb for mStrem ; and as we have learned that the passive of video 
means s^eem^ we may translate (in direct discourse, as above) with 
iridere, seemed to see, 

f. In the phrase in somnis, the noun is probably ablative, since 
the connection requires in rather than into; and comes from som- 
nus, or -a, or -um. Some English derivative will probably suggest 
the meaning sleep; and the plural form, though odd, will give no 
trouble. 

g. The next is a new word, but may be analyzed. The* ter- 
mination -crum, denoting meansy is appended to a verb-stem Simu- 
la- : hence the verb is simulo, Sre, suggesting the English verb 
simulate or perhaps the adjective similar, ■ Its meaning will be 
something to represent; and we may render the phrase simulSLcra 
dSorum, images of the gods, 

h. The relative quae naturally refers to a noun just preceding : 
this cannot be deorttm, which is masculine, and must be simulacra; 
ipsa might agree with quae, but will be more easily taken with the 
verb next following. 

i. This verb, consecravisset, at once suggests the Engli^ 
consecrate. It is evidently a compound with con ; and if we 
remember the- common change of vowel in compound verbs, and 
connect its meaning with sacer, sacred (already given), this mean- 
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ing will be confirmed. The subjunctive form (see above, 37) does 
not affect the translation, which is by the simple indicative, because 
our idiom does not require any other mood. 

k. The ablative lis will refer to the last or most important plural 
noufi, either deSrum or siniaiacra, it will not matter which. The 
phrase may be rendered one of these, 

L Mercttrinm may be assumed to continue the same construc- 
tion as tnStrem, and will take the infinitive visum esse, below. 

m. Patera may be left as not important for the meaning of the 
whole :- we may, for the present, call it ^something^^ which he held 
in his right hand (the relative clause here explaining itself): in 
feet, a shallow bowL 

n. The infinitive fundere must be guessed at from the context 
or given by the teacher, unless its meaning is known, to pour, 

o. The verb attigiaBet, as a glance shows, contains the root tag 
found in tango, touch; the subjunctive is required by oum, and 
does not affect the translation ; its subject is qui, referring to the 
masculine sanguinem. But as two relatives cannot come together 
in English, we translate, and when this had touched the ground, 

/. The verb refenrescere should be seen to be derivative, and 
compounded from ferveo, which associates it with fervent^ fervid j 
and its meaning, to boil upy is seen from our word effervescent, 

q. The meaning of redundaret . {overflowed) may perhaps 
require to be given, though a tolerably close idea may be gained by 
conjecture. Following ut, it is subjunctive expressing a result. 

r. The phrase quod sonmium may be either nominative or 
accusative ; but, as the verb is directly preceded by the nominative 
crudelitas, these words must be accusative, and the object of 
oomprobavit. The meaning of somnium {dream), if not known, 
may be easily inferred from Bomous, above. 

X. The adjective immSnia may be either genitive with fmj or 
nominative with crudelitibi: consider which needs an epithet. Ite 
meaning {monstrous) will require to be given, as also that of oom- 
probavit {proved\ which should, however, be explained through 
the adjective probus, and kindred English words. 

The above analysis is given in much greater detail than will 
often be required in practice. When the habit has once been 
fprmed, it is followed rapidly and almost unconsciously ; in fact, it 
is impossible, when once the mind has been trained to it, to read a 
single sentence without deriving help from it. In succeeding pas- 
sages, only a few hints will be given. 
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2. Hoc item in Sileni Graeca historia est: Hanni- 
balem, cum cepisset Saguntum, visum esse in somnis 
a Jove in deorum concilium vocari ; quo cum venisset, 
Jovem imperavisse ut Italiae bellum inferret ; ducem- 
que ei unum e concilio datum, quo ilium utentem cum 
exercitu progredi coepisse. Tum ei ducem ilium prae- 
cepisse ne respiceret; ilium autem id diutius facere 
non pptuisse, elatumque cupiditate respexisse. Tum 
visam beluam vastam et immanem, circumplicatam 
serpentibusy quacumque incederet omnia arbusta, vir-' 
gulta, tesca pervertere; et eum admiratum quaesisse 
de deo, quodnam illud esset tale monstrum. £t deum 
respondisse Vastitaiem esse Italiae, praecepisseque ut 
pergeret protinus: quid retro atque a tergo fieret ne 
labor aret, — id. \. 24. 

This passage may be somewhat harder than the foregoing, but s^ 
little attention will show that it is in the same general construc- 
tion, — ^^ HannibaUm . . . visum esse ^^ like ^^tnairem . . . visam 
esse^^ — and that it contains several of the words and phrases 
already explained. It will greatly simplify the .rendering t)f a pas- 
sage like this> to drop the form of indirect discourse, beginning with 
the leading subject : Hannibal^ having taken Saguntum^ seemed in 
his sleep to be summoned^ &*c. : all the infinitives being translated 
by indicatives, and the subjunctive labSrSret as an infinitive, not to 
trouble himself. A number of words must of course be suggested, 

3. L. Paulus, consul iterum, cum ei bellum * ut cum 

rege Perse gereret obtigisset, ut* ea ipsa die domum 

ad vesperum rediit/ filiolam "" suam Tertiam, quae tum 

erat admodum parva, osculans animum advertit ^ tris- 

ticulam. 'Quid est/ inquit, 'mea Tertia? quid tristis 

es?' *Mi pater,* inquit, 'Persa periit.' Tum ille ar- 

tius puellam complexus, * Accipio,' inquit, ' mea filia, 

omen/ Erat autem mortuus catellus eo nomine. — 

id. i. 46. 

tf. In this passage, — as we find it hard, with our habit of speech, 
to carry so many words in the mind undisposed of, — it may be 
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necessary after bellam to look for the verb to which it belongs. As 
at is a relative word, the nearest verb will belong to that; so that 
we must take the next following, obtigisBet, the meaning of which 
must be given (in connection with the root Tag); the object of 
gereret must be supplied from bellum ; and it will read, when the 
war had fallen id his lot io wage with king Perses* This is not 
a good translation ; but, having seen the Latin idea in this way, 
you can easily find a corresponding English expression : // had 
fallen^ &*c. 

b. To translate ut, notice at once the mood of its verb; because 
the two uses of ut have meanings very far apart in English, though 
the Romans did not probably feel the difference. As the verb is 
here indicative, at means as or when : rediit (xed, backj eo, go) 
signifies returned, 

c. The word f iliolam, diminutive of f ilia, explains itself; while 
animum advertit, turned his fniftd^ is to be rendered as a single 
transitive verb, observed; and its subject is L. Paulus. 

4. Scipio Nasica cum ad poetam Ennium venisset, 
eique ab ostio quaerenti* Ennium ancilla dixisset domi 
non esse ;^ Nasica sensit, illam domini jussu dixisse et 
ilium intus esse. Faucis post diebus, cum ad Nasicam 
venisset Ennius, et cum a janua quaereret, exclamat 
Nasica, se domi non esse. Tum Ennius, *Quid,' in- 
quit, * ego non cognosco vocem tuam?* Hie Nasica, 
** Homo es impudens; ego cum quaererem, ancillae 
tuae credidi, te^ domi non esse; tu mihi non credia 
ipsi.' 

a.. To him inquiring^ &*e. can only mean whepf fe inquired for 
Ennius. . 

b. The subject of the infinitive is here wanting, a rare usage in 
Latin ; but it is obviously Ennius^ to be supplied from the 
preceding. 

c. The clause te domi non esde is evidently a secondary object 
of credidi; but, as believe does not take two objects in English, 
some word lik^ saying must be supplied. 
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SELECTIONS. 

[The figures refer to the Constructions of Syntax, ^ages .46-51.] 

I. A Haunted House. 

1. Erat Athenis^.® spatipsa et capax damus, sed in- 
famis et pestikns : per silentium noctis sonus ferri, et, 
si attenderes^ acrius, strepitus vinculorqm, longius 
primo, deinde.e proximo, reddebatur : mox apparebat 
idolon, senex macief^ et squalore confectus, promissa 
barba,^^ horrenti capillo : cruribus compedes manibus 
catenas gerebat quatiebatque. 

2. Inde inhabitantibus tristes diraeque noctes per 
metum vigilabantur : vigiliam morbus, et, crescente 
formidine, mors sequebatur. Nam interdiu quoque, 
quamquam abscesserat imago, memoria imaginis oculis 
inerrabat ; longiorque causis ^® timor erat. Deserta inde 
et damnata solitudine domus, totaque illi monstro re- 
licta ; proscribebatur tamen, seu quis emere, seu quis 
conducere, ignarus tanti mali,^ vellet.^ 

3. Venit Athenas^^ philosophus Athenodorus.: legil 
titulum ; auditoque pretio,^^ quia suspecta vilitas, per- 
contatus,^® omnia ^ docetur, ac nihilo^^ minus, immo 
tanto magis, conducit. Ubi coepit advesperascere, 
jubet sterni (sc* lectum) sibi prima domus parte : poscit 
pugillares, stilum, lumen : suos omnes in interiora 
dimittit ; ipse ad scribendum animum, oculos, manum 
intendit, ne vaoia miens audita simulacra et inanes 
sibi ^'^ metus fingeret.^^ 

4. Initio^^®. quale ubjque, silentium noctis: deinde 
concuti*® ferrum, vincula moveri* . lUe non tollere**® 
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oculos, non remittere stilum, sed obfirmare animum/ 
auribusque praetendere. Turn crebrescere fragor, ad- 
ventare, et jam ut in limine, jam ut intra limen, audiri. 
Respicit: videt agnoscitque narratam sibi effigiem. 
Stabat, innuebatque digito, similis vocantiJ Hie, 
contra, ut paulum^^ exspectaret ^ manu significat; 
rursusque ceris ^ et stilo incumbit. 

5. Ilia scribentis capiti catenis insonabat. Respicit 
rursus, idem quod prius^^innuentem : nee moratus, 
tollit lumen, et sequitur. Ibat ilia lento gradu, quasi 
gravis vinculis.^^ Postquam deflexit ^ in aream domus, 
repente dilapsa deserit comitem ; desertus herbas et 
folia concerpta signum loco ponit. 

6. Postero die^^ adit magistratus;^ monet, ut ilium 
locum efFodi jubeant.^^ Inveniuntur ossa inserta cate- 
nis et implicita, quae corpus aevo ^^ terr&que putrefactum 
huda et exesa reliquerat vinculis : ^^ collecta^^ publice 
sepeliuntur: domus postea,rite conditis manibus,caruit. 
— Pliny y Epist. vii. 27. 

II. A Sharper of Syracuse. 

1. C. Canius, eques Romanus, nee infacetus, et satis 
literatus, cum se Syracusas, otiandi (ut ipse dicere 
solebat) non negoliandi causa,^^ contulisset,^ dictitabat, 
se hortulos aliquos velle emere,^* quo invitare amicos, et 
ubi se oblectare sine interpellatoribus, posset.^^ Quod 
cum percrebuisset,^ Pythius ei quidam, qui argen- 
tariam faceret^® Syracusis, dixit, venales qitideiti se 
hortos noii habere, sed licere (sc^ cis) uti Cariio,^ si 
vellet,^^ ut suis: ^ et simul ad cenam hominem in hortos 
invitavit in posterum diem. 

2. Cum ilk promisisset, tum Pythius (qui esset^^ ut 
argentarius, apud omnes ordines gratiosus) piscatores 
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ad se convocavit» et ab his peUvit, ut ante sues hortur 
J08 postridie piscarentur: ^ dixitque, quid eos facere 
velku** Ad cenam tempore venit Caaiu3 : opipare a 
Pythio apparatum convivium ; cymbarum ante oci^lo^ 
multitudo; pro se quisque, quQd ceperat, adferebat; 
ante pedes Pythi pisces abiciebantur. 

3. Turn Canius, 'Qpaeso/ inquit, *quid est hoc, 
Pythi? tantumne piscimn, tantumne cymbarum?' Et 
ille, *Q^id mirum?' inquit. 'Hoc Joco est, Syracusis 
xjuidquid est piscium: haec aquatio: hac villa® isti 
carere non possunt.' Incensus Canius cupiditate, con- 
tendit a Pythio, ut venderet. Grav^te ille prinio. Quid 
multa? impetrat: emit homo cupidus et locuples, 
tanti,^ quanti Pythius voluit; et eroit instructos : nom* 
ina facit : negotium conficit. 

4. Invitat Canius postridie familiares suos. Venit 
ipse mature. Scaimum nullum videt. Quaerit ex 
proximo vicino, num feriae quaedam piscatoriim ea* 
eent,^* quod eos nullos videret^^ ' NuUae, quod sciam,' 
inquit ille: 'sed hie piscari nulli solent: itaque heri 
mirabar, quid accidisset.' 

5. Stomachari ^ Canius, sed quid faceret ?^ nondum 
enim Aquillius, coUega et familiaris mens, protulerat 
de dolo malo formulas: in quibus ipsis cum ex eo 
quaereretur, ^id esset dolus tnalus; respondebat. 
Cum esset aliud simulatum^ aliud actum. — Cicero^ 
De Off. ill. 14. 

in. The Vale of Enna. 

I. Vetus est haec opinio, judices, quae constat ex 
antiquissimis Graecorum litteris ac monumentis, insulam 
Siciliam*^ totam esse^® Cereri^ et Liberae consecratam. 
Hoc cum ceterae gentes sic arbitrantur, turn ipsis 
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Siculis ita persuasum est, ut in animis eorum insitum 
atque innatum esse videatur.® Nam et natas esse has 
in iis locis deas et fruges in ea terra primum repertas 
esse arbitrantur et raptam esse Liberam, quam earn- 
dem Proserpinam vocant, ex Hennensium nemore: 
qui locus, quod in media est insula situs, umbilicus 
Siciliae nominatur. Quam cum investigare et conqui- 
rere Ceres vellet,^ dicitur inflammasse taedas iis ig- 
nibus,^ qui ex Aetnae vertice erumpunt: quas sibi^ 
cum ipsa praeferret, orbem omnem peragrasse ter- 
rarum. 

2. Henna autem, ubi ea quae dico gesta esse memo- 
rantur, est loco^* perexcelso atque editoj quo in summo 
est aequata agri planities et aquae peremnes, tota vero 
omni aditu circumcisa atque directa est: quam circa 
lacus lucique sunt plurimi atque laetissimi flores omni 
tempore^® anni, locus ut ipse raptum ilium virginis, 
quem jam a pueris accepimus, declarare videatur,^® 

3. Etenim prope est spelunca quaedam, conversa ad 
aquilonem, infinita altitudine,^ qua Ditem patrem ferunt 
repente cum curru exstitisse abreptamque ex eo loco 
virginem secum asportasse, et subito non longe a Sy- 
racusis penetrasse sub terras, lacumque in eo loco re- 
pente exstitisse : ubi usque ad hoc tempus Syracusani 
festos dies anniversarios agunt celeberrimo virorum 
mulierumque conventu.^ 

4. Propter hujus opinionis vetustatem, quod horum in 
iis locis vestigia ac prope incunabula reperiuntur deo- 
rum, mira quaedam tota Sicilia^ privatim ac publice 
religio est Cereris Hennensis. Etenim multa saepe 
prodigia vim ejus numenque declarant: multis saepe 
in difBcillimis rebus praesens auxilium ejus oblatum 
est, ut haec insula ab ea non solum diligi, sed etiam 
incoli custodirique videatur.^ — id. in Verr, v. 48. 
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rv. The Earth is made for Man. 

1. Terra vero feta frugibus et vario leguminum 
genere, quae cum maxima largitate fundit, ea fera- 
rumne an hominum causa gignere videtur? Quid de 
vitibus olivetisque dicam? quarum uberrimi laetissi- 
mique fructus nihil omnino ad bestias pertinent. Neque 
enim serendi neque colendi nee tempestive demetendi 
percipiendique fructus, neque condendi ac reponendi 
ulla pecudum scientia est, earumque omnium rerum 
hominum ^^ est et usus et cura. 

2. Ut fides igitur et tibias eorum causa factas dicen- 
dum est, qui illis uti possent, sic ea, quae diximus, lis 
solis confiiendum est esse parata, qui utuntur; nee si 
quae bestiae furantur aliquid ex iis aut rapiunt, illarum 
quoque causa ea nata esse dicemus. Neque enim homi- 
nes murum aut formicarum causa frumentum condunt, 
sed conjugum et liberorum et familiarum suarum. Itaque 
bestiae furtim (ut dixi) fruuntur, domini palam et libere. 

3. Tantumque abest ut haec bestiarum etiam causa 
parata sint,^^ ut ipsas bestias hominum gratia generatas 
esse videamus.^ Quid enim oves aliud adferunt, nisi 
ut earum villis confectis atque contextis homines ves- 
tiantur? Quae quidem neque ali neque sustentari 
neque ullum fructum edere ex se sine cultu hominum 
et curatione potuissent.^^ 

4. Canum vero tam fida custodia tamque amans 
dominorum adulatio tantumque odium in externos et 
tam incredibilis ad invesdgandum sagacitas narium, 
tanta alacritas in venando.quid significat aliud nisi se 
ad hominum commoditates esse generatos? 

5. Quid de bobus loquar? quorum ipsa lerga decla^ 
rant non esse se ad onus accipiendum ^® figurata, cer- 
vices autem natae ad jugum, turn vires humerorum et 
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latitudines ad aratra extrahenda. Qnibus, cum terrae 
subigerentur fissione glaebarum, ab illo aureo genere 
(ut poetae loquuntur) vis nulla umquam adferebatur. 

Ferrea turn vero proles exorta repente estj 
Ausa que /unes turn ^rima est fabricarier ensem^ 
Et gustare manu vinctum domitumque Juvencum. 

Tanta putabatur utilitas percipi e;c bobus, ut eorum 
visceribus vesci scelus haberetur. 

6. Longum est mulorum persequi utilitates et asi» 
norum, quae certe ad hominum usum paratae sunt* 
Sus vero quid habet praeter escam ? Cui quidcjm, ne 
putescerety animam ipsam pro sale datam dicit esse 
Chrysippus. Qua pecude,^^ quod ^^ erat ad vescendum 
hominibus apta,^ nihil genuit natura fecundius. 

7. Quid multitudinem suavitatemque piscium dicam^ 
quid avium? ex quibus tanta percipitur voluptas, ut 
interdum Pronoea nostra Epicurea fuisse videatur- 
Atque hae ne caperentur^^ quidem, nisi hominum 
ratione atque soUertia^ quamquam aves quasdam et 
alites et oscines, ut nostri augures appellant, rerum ^ 
augurandarum causa esse natas putamus. 

8. Jam vero immanes et feras beluas nanciscimur 
venando, ut et vescamur iis^ et exeroeamur in venando 
ad similitudinem bellicae disciplinae, et utamur domitis 
et condocefactis, ^® ut elephantis, multaque ex earum 
corporibus remedia morbis et vulneribus eligamus, 
sicut ex quibusdam stirpibus et herbis, quarum utilita-* 
tes longinqui temporis usu et periclitatione percepimus* 

9. Totam licet animis tamquam oculis lustrare ter- 
ram mariaque omnia : cernes jam spatia frugifera 
atque immensa camporum vestitusque densissimos raon- 
tium, pecudum pastus, turn incredibili cursus maritimos 
celeritate* Nee vero supra terram, sed etiam in inti* 
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mis ejus tenebris plurimarum rerum latet utilitas, quae 
ad usum hominum orta ab hominibus solid invenitun 
— id De NaturA Deorum^ ii. 62-64. 

V* The Heavens declare a Creator. 

I. Praeclare ergo Aristoteles: * Si essent,' inquit, 
* qui sub terra semper babitavissent ^ bonis et illustri- 
bus domiciliis, quae essent ornata signis atque picturis, 
instructaque rebus iis omnibus quibus^® abundant ii qui 
beati putantur, n^c tamen exissent umquam supra ter- 
ram, accepissent autem fama et auditione, esse^* quod- 
dam numen et vim deorum; deinde aliquo tempore, 
patefactis terrae faucibus,^^ ex illis abditis sedibus eva- 
dere in haec loca, quae nos incolimus, atque exire 
potuissent: cum repente terram et maria caelumque 
vidissent, nubium magnitudinem ventorumque vim 
cognovissent, adspexissentque solem, ejusque turn mag- 
nitudinem pulchritudinemque, tum etiam efficientiam 
cognovissent, quod ^ is diem efBceret toto caelo luce ^'^ 
diffusa ; cum autem terras nox opacasset, tum caelum 
totum cemerent astris distinctum et ornatum, lunaeque 
luminum varietatem tum crescentis^^ tum senescentis, 
eorumque omnium ortus et occasus, atque in omni 
aeternitate ratos immutabilesque cursus; haec cum 
viderent, profecto et esse deos et haec tanta opera 
deorum esse arbitrarentur.' — id. n. 37. 

VI, An Active Old Age. 

I. Nihil ^^ necesse est mihi de me ipso dicere, quam- 
quam est id quidem senile, aetatique nostrae conceditur. 
Videtisne ut apud Homerum saepissime Nestor de 
virtutibus suis praedicet?^ Tertiam enim jam aetatem 
hominum vivebat, nee erat ei verendum ne vera prae- 
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dicans de se nimis videretur ^ aut insolens aut loquax. 
Etenitn, ut ait Homerus, ex ejus lingua melle^^ dulcior 
Jluebat oratioy quam ad suavitatem nullis egebat cor- 
poris viribus.^® Et tamen dux ille Graeciae nusquam 
optat ut Ajacis^ simills habeat decern, sed ut Nestoris ; 
quod si sibi accident,^® non dubitat quin brevi sit^ 
Troja peritura. 

2. Sed redeo ad me. Quartum ago annum et octo- 
gesimum Vellem ^ equidem idem posse gloriari quod 
Cyrus : sed tamen hoc queo dicere : non me quidem 
iis esse viribus quibus aut miles bello Punico, aut 
quaestor eodem bello, aut consul in Hispania fuerim, 
aut quadrienno^' post, cum tribunus militaris depug- 
navi ^ apud Thermopylas M '. Glabrione consule *' ; 
sed tamen, ut vos videtis, non plane me enervavit, non 
adflixit senectus \ non curia viris meas desiderat, non 
rostra, non amici, non clientes, non hospites. Nee 
enim umquam sum adsensus veteri illi laudatoque pro- 
verbio, quod monet mature fieri senenty si diu velis^ 
senex esse: ego vero me minus diu senem esse mal- 
lem,^ quam esse senem ante quam essem. Itaque 
nemo adhuc convenire me voluit, cui fuerim^® occu- 
patus. — id. De Senect* lo. 
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INDEX OF CONSTRUCTIONS. 



A. Cases as OtjeOs of Verbs, 

1. Object Accusative (§ 53, i. a, b), 

2. Two Accusatives (id. 2). 

3. Dative : Indirect Object (§ 51, i, 2). 

4. Object Genitive (§ 50, 4). 

5. Ablative with uxor (§ 54, 6. d), 

B. Cases modifying Adjectives,^ 

6. Genitive (§ 50, 3. ^, c, d). 

7. Dative of Nearness (§ 51, 6). 

8. Ablative of Want (§ 54, i. ^, d). 

9. ff of Source (id. 2. dc). 
.10. „ of Comparison (id. 5). 

11. „ of Means (id. 6. e), 

12. „ of Difference (id. e). 

C. Cases: Miscellaneous, 

13. Adverbial Accusative (§ 52, 3). 

14. Accus. of Exclamation (§ 54, 4). 

15. Dative of Possession (§ 51, 3). 

16. „ of Service (id. 5). 

17. „ of Reference (id. 7>. 

18. Ablative of Separation (§ 54, i). 

19. „ of Cause (id. 3). 

20. „ of Means (id. 6). 

21. „ of Quality (id. 7). 

22. „ of Price (id, 8). 

23. „ of Specification (id. 9). 

24. „ Locative (id. 10). 

25. Predicate Genitive (§50, 1, Cf d), 

26. Time and Space (§ 55, i, 3). 



D. Moods and Tenses, 

27. Subjunctive (independent: § 57, 

2-^; §60,2). 

28. Historical Infinitive (§ 57, 8. A), 

29. Sequence of Tenses (§ 58, 9, 10). 

£. Subordinate Constructions, 

30. Conditional Clauses (§ 59, l). 

31. Disguised Conditions (§ 60, i). 

32. Conditional Particles (§ 61, i). 

33. Temporal Clauses (§ 62, 2). 

34. Ubi, postquam, &c..(id. i. a)» 

35. Cum Temporal (id. 2. b), 

36. Cum Causal (id. 2. e), 
$7, Purpose (§64, 1). 

38. Result (characteristic : § 65, 2). 

39. Dependent Clauses (§ 66, i, 2; 

§07,1). 

F. Substantive Clauses, 

40. Classification (§ 70, i). 

41. Accusative and Infinitive (id. 2). 

42. Clauses of Purpose (id. 3). 

43. Clauses of Result (id. 4). 

44. Clauses with quod (id. 5). 

45. Indirect Questions (§ 67, 2). 

G. Participial Constructions, 

46. Predicate Use (§ 72, 3). 

47. Ablative Absolute (§ 54, 10. b), 

48. Genmdive Constructions (§ 72, 5. 

^;§73,2). 



NOTES. 

Lesson 7. — 2. habet, contains or includes,. — 4. e, of (§ 50, 2, 
/, R*). — ro. incommodis (abl.), at. 

Less. 10. — 13. fru|;e8 is in apposition with alimenta, object of 
ministrat. 
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Less. 11. --^ i. Oallicis : supply aedificiis. — remiasioribus 
frigoribuB, with less intense seasons of cold (cold snaps). — 2. 
quotaunis singula milia, a thousand evety year. 

Less. 12. — 8. Understand by vi^ "the cock that crows in 
the morn.^' — cantum is governed by nuntiant, supplied from the 
preceding clause. 

Less. 14. — i. insula i supply est, which is very often oftiitted 
in Latin. — alteir, here one^ corresponding to inferior below which 
is equal to another alter. — t^ ▼oloanum in oornu, i. e. ^ kom 
lantern, — 8, falsi, deceived^ i. e. mistaken. The inconsistent 
things (res) are voluptatem and pra^mia, etc., which are in 
apposition with res. — 12. testes, witfuss : plural because Phillppi 
(the name of the place) happens to be plural. — quorum depends 
on humus. — 13. quot homines, etc.: the Latin form c^ the 
proverb, many men, many minds. 

Less. 15. — i. agnae meae, in English, of my lanibs^ 6r 
lambs of mine, — 2. senos, take with dies. 

Less. 19. — i. Pausaniaa was a king of Spain, victorious at 
Plat*a, afterwards accused of taking bribes from the Persians. — 
2f. qui: the antecedent, Idem, should be taken first in translation. 
In Latin the relative usually comes first, and we must look farther 
on for the antecedent. — =4. nudlis is predicate. — 5. Ipse is in 
agreement with the implied subjett of pugna (tu). — 8. secundis 
agrees with rebus. Very often In Latin some word corned between 
an adjective and its noun on purpose to separate them; though 
here it is on account of metre. 

Less. 20. — 3. hie, here (adv.). — 6. dispari domino: the 
dative here is by an old or poetic use ; the syntax would regularly 
require a or ab ; dominare is second person singular of the verb 
used as passive. It has usually an active force. — 7. mutantur, 
not are changed^ but change (themselves) constantly. 

Less. 21. — 5. jam, i. e. noiv at length, — 9. de vetitra vitk, 
for your lives : the usual meaning of de with words of fighting. 

Less. 22. — 8. provinciam (predicate), as his province. 

Less. 23. -7 6. rem, etc. ^^you have hit the nail on the head. — 
14. illiua -vici^rs^ that great man. 

Less. 25. — 11. galliniiA, dative following supponimus, under 
hens. 

Less. 26.-6. licere putat, thinks it to be allowed: the subject 
does not appear because the verb is impersonal. — 7. lerunt, they 
say. 
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Selection I. — i. aonaa is limited by fdrri, and subject of 
reddebatur. 

2. Inbabit&ntilMM (dative), translate hy (strictly on the part of), 
— vigiliaxn, object of a«qiiebattir. In Engltsli the passive con-^ 
$truction would be more natural ; ^at^king was followed by^ £r*^. — 
oatUils, than the cause of it (the fear), ^-^solltadliie, to solitude. 
The Latin often uses the ablative to denote the penalty. — tota^ 
i.e. //f//V^/^. -^proacfibebator! the imperfect means not it was 
advertised^ but the adveriisefnent was kept up,'>^%Wi . . . trftllet^ 
in case any one should wish, 

3. quia gives the reason of percontatos. ^^ audita is taken 
vith simulacra. 

4. ubique, i.e. everywhere else^ — stabat: the imperfect de- 
scribes the appearance of the phan^m. 

5. capiti, over the head. -^ oatenia : translate -as accusative, 
rattled the chains^ noticing the difference of idiom. — idem, 
governed by tnnaentom. -^ quod priu% i. e. immerat^-nec, and 
not; as it is very often, much oftener than nor, — deaertus, i. e. 
after he was thus abandoned. -^ slgntim, in apposition with herbaa, 
efec., as a mark, 

6. quae corpus reliqueral; i. e» which had teen left by the body 
(its decay).— *e2QBa, i. e. by ifust. -^oondltia manibus, the ghost 
being laid* ^-^caruit, was relieved^ i. e. of the disturbance which is 
implied by the whole of the preceding* 

Selection II. — i. otiandi depends on oa»83L ~- quod eum, 
and when this (§ 45, 6)4*^Canio^ dative following UceifOi thai 
Canius might use them, 

2. qui asset »> inasmuch as he was, •«• apparatum, sc. est, was 
got ready, 

3. tantamne, such a quantity : the ne only continues the ques- 
tion. — gravatei u e. agebat, a kind of idiom. — quid multa» i. e. 
dicam : another common idiom, which should be noticed as such. 
— impetrat, i. e. his request -^instruotoSi agreeing with bottos. — 
nomina iaoit, makes out the bill (so used on account of the name 
in the account-book). 

4. soalmnm nullum, i. e. not .so much as a tholepin, — eos 
QttUos, none of them, a regular Latin idiom. -^nuUaa, sc. feriaa.— ^ 
quod, so far as (adverb accusative). 

5. aliud . . . aliud, one thing , , . another. 

Selection III. — i. constat^ is mc^de out from (lit. holds toge- 
ther), — hoc . . . persuasum est^ are persuaded of this. Notice 
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the idiom, which is regular. — qnam eandem, etc^ the same whom 
they call. 

Selection IV. — i. ea, antecedent of quae, coming last, as 
usual in Latin. — serendi depends on scientia. 

5. se refers to terga. — latitudinea, plural (as often in Latin) 
because he is thinking of many cases or examples. — fiasione, eta : 
the early time when the ground had to be broken, and of course 
cattle were more necessary. — aoreo, i. e. the golden age. — labri- 
carter : formerly the infinitive passive ended as here (an extract 
from an old poet) in er. — manu, connected with vinotom. — ▼esci, 
subj. of haberetur. 

6. loxigum est : we should say in English // would take too long 
(see Gr. § 60, 2, tf).*-^pro sale, instead of salty i. e. merely to keep 
it from spoiling (ne putesceret). — peoude depends on fecundina 

7. Pronoea, Providence^ in our modern sense ; an idea of the 
Stoics, one of whom is here speaking, hence nostra. — ^XSpiourea 
(pred.), an Epicurean; fem. on account of the gender of Fronoea. 
The idea is that Providence seems to be an Epicurean in providing 
so many good things for the appetite. 

8. stirpibus, bushes^ that have stems. — herbis, plants^ grasses 
and the like without woody stems. 

9. licet, you may^ taken with luatrare. -^ plurimamm, etc, 
very many things of use (lit M/ usefulness of many things). 

Selection V. — essentv the subject is the implied antecedent 
of qui, men who, — quoddam, a. This word is used because the 
thing, though only referred to indefinitely, is however definitely 
known. — esse decs, that there are gods. 

Selection VL — i. senile, characteristic of old men, — prae- 
dicet, from praedico, are. — aetatem, Gr. § 52, i. b, — qnam 
belongs with suavitatem: the relative is often displaced in this 
way by a preposition connected with it — dux ille, Agamemnon, 
the chief of the Trojan expedition. 

2. equidem: the force of this word is concessive. The idea 
is, " though I cannot make the same boast that Cyrus (I wish I 
could), still this I can say, &c." The Latin particles have just 
this kind of force, and we cannot begin too soon to notice them. 
— quidem, again concessive (see preceding note). Translate 
though I have not, 6r*c,, still (sed tamen). — ego : notice that it 
is emphatic, — /for my part, . Do not get the habit of disregarding 
the pronouns when expressed, because the English idiom expresses 
them. 



VOCABULARY. 
I. 

ENGLISH AND LATIN. 



NoTB.— The small Qgures denote the Conjugatioii of the Veibs; the letters in paren- 
thesis, the Gender of the Noons. 



A (a certain), quidam, 
abundance f copioj ae (f.). 
advantage, utUitas^ atis (p.). 
advantageous, ufilis, e. 
2Snea8, Aeneas^ ae (m.). 
age, aetasj atis (p.). 
alarmed, territus, a, tim. 
Alexander, Alexander, dri(M.). 
all (every), omnis, e; (whole), 

totuSy a, um; all things, omnia, 
also, quoque, etiam. ■ 
among, inter (ace), 
am, see be. 

ancient^ antiquus, a, um. 
and, et, atque, ae, "que. 
anger, ira, ae (p.). 
animal, animal, alis (n.). 
another, alius; (other of two), 

alter (§ 16, i. b). 
any, ullus (§ 16, i. 6); (anybody, 

emphatic), quivis; (interrog.), 

num quis. 
appaxel, vestitwt, us (m.). 
appear, videor,^ appareo.* 
appearance, species, ei (p.). 
approve, probo.^ 
are, sign of present tense in 

plural. 
arms, arma, orum (n.). 
army, exercitus, Us (m.). 
arrangeinent, dispositw, onis (P.). 
as, ut; as . . as, tarn . . quam; 

such . . as, talis . . qualis (§ 22). 
aside (in compos.), se-, as sevoco, 

call aside. 



asp, aspis, idis (p.). 
assembly, conventus, Us (m.). 
at (locative, see § 55, 3. c, d) ; 

(on account of, on occasion 

of), ad (ace), 
at last, see last. 
Athens, Athenae, drum (p.). 
Athenian, Atheniensis, -is. 
Atlas, Atlas, antis (m.). 
attempt (verb)^ conor; ' (noun), 

conatus, us (m.). 
attention, opera, ae (p.). 
Augustus, Augustus, i (m.). 
azle, axis, is (p.). 



bad, malus, a, um, (people) imr 

probi. 
barbarian, barbarus, a, um. 
barbarous, immanis, e. 
be, sum, esse, fui. 
bearded, barbatus, a, um. 
before, ante (ace), 
behalf, in behalf of, pro (abl.); 

in his own behalf, pro se. 
betrothed, sponsus, a, um. 
better, melior, us ; the larger the 

better, quo major eo melior. 
Bias, Bias, antis (M.). 
bind, vincio,^ 

bitterness, acerbitas, atis (p.). 
blessing, bonum, i (N.). 
blooming, ^oren^y tis. 
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bond, vinculum^ % (n.). 
book, /tier, hri (m.). 
border, ^nw, is (m.). 
both, arnbo (§ 18, I. 6), uterque; 

on both sides, ti^nm^ue; both 

. . and, el . . e^, 
bound,/nio.* 
boy, jower, eri (m.). 
bramble-thicket, dumetum, ti 

(N.) 

brave, /oriis, c. 
bravely, fortiter, 
breadth, latitudo, inis (f.). 
breaking, /rac^ura, ae (f.)< 
brevity, brevitas, atis (p.). 
brightness, claritas, atis (p.). 
broken piece, JragmerUwnf ti 

burdensome, gravis; less bur- 
densome, levior^ us. 

but, sec?, awiem (§ 43, 3. 6). 

by (agent, after passives), Ot ab ; 
by no means, nuUo mado ; by 
night, noctu; by day, interdiu. 



C. 

Caesar, Caesar, aris (m.). 
Caiiis, GaiuSf i (m.}. 
call, coco.* 

camp, castra, orum (n. plur.). 
can, possum, posse, potui, 
Cannae, Cannae, arwn (p. plur). 
carry, porto»^ 
CBt'felis, is (m.). 
Cato, Caio, onis (m.). 
certain (a), quidanu 
chain, catena, ae (p.). 
change, versura, ae (P.)* 
changeable, mutabilut, e, 
charge, crimen, inis (n.). 
Charm (verb), delected 
chest, area, ae (p.). 
children, liberi, orum (m.), 
citadel, arx, arcis (p.)» 
citizen, civis, is (m.). 
city, urhs, iirbvi (p.). . 
Codrus, Codrusy i (m.). 
come, rcwio,* 
• comedy, comoedia, ae (p.). 



commend, commendo} 
commerce, mercatura, ae (p.). 
compare, compared 
confess, fateor* 
conquer, vinco} 
consent, consensus. 
conspicuous (be conspicuous), 

emineo.* 
conspirator, conjurator, om(M.). 
conspire, conjuro} 
Corcyra, Corcyra, ae (p.). 
could, possiim (past tenses), 
countenance, vultus, Its (m.). 
country (opp. to city), rus, 

ruris (n.); (jiiative), j?a^ta, ae 

(P.). 
court, colo,^ 
cover, tego.^ 
covering (means ofX tegmmr 

turn, i.(N.). 
crash, ^a^or, oris (m). 
creature, animal, alls (n.). 
crocodile, crocodUus, i (m<)« 
cure, remedium, i (n.). 
custom, mo«, 9ttom (m.). 



D. 

danger, periculum, % (k.Y 
dated, datus^ a, uni^ of a letter 

(lit., giveri to the messenger}, 
daughter, jif/ia, ae (p.)* 
daj, dies, ei (m. § 13, 2. n.); by 

day, interdiu ; in one day, uno 

die, 
dear« carus, a, um. 
deceitful, /aZ/ax, acis. 
decree, decretum^ i (n.). 
defence (means of), munmeth' 

turn, i (n.). 
delay, mora, ae (p.). 
delight (transitive), delecto / ' 

(intransitive)^ gaudeo.* 
deny, recuso.^ 
dissuster, clades, is (P.). 
discussion, dUputatioj onis (p.). 
do (auxiliary in questions of 

commands), not translated. 
4oe, cerva, ae (P.). 
dog, canis, 2,s- (m. ; gen. pi., -um). 
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donbtful, duhius^ a, um. 

doabtless, sane, 

dove-cote, columbarium, i (p.). 

ear, auris^ is (p.). 
early, priscus, a, um. 
eaaHjifctciU; more easily, /ioi« 

lius, 
end,/nM, i; (m.). 
endure, tolero,^ 
enemy, Ao«ltf, » (m.). 
Enniua, Enniw, i (m .). 
equal, joar, joam. 
Ethlopiaaa, AethiopeSf um, 
even, «<, e/uim ; not even, ne • • 

guidem, 
every, cmnis, e. 
eveiything, omniaf ium (n« 

plur.). 
eye (a little), ocellus, i (if.). 



fell, cado.^ 

farmer, agricola^ ae (m.). 

father, jMi/er, /rts (m.). 

fatherland, patria, ae (p.). 

fault, vitium, i (li.). 

fear (as verb), timeo} metuo;^ 

(as noun), timor, oris (m.). 
fertile, yer/t/u, e. 
fight, pugno*^ 

fighting, (they are), /ni^nafa. 
fire, ignis, is (M.). 
'fish, /^i^m, 19 (m.). 
five, quinque. 

flattery, aasentatio, onis (p.)* 
flock, pecus, oris (n.). 
fLoyn'OTyJloSyJloris (it), 
flowers (made of), fioreuSf a, 

tim. 
for (conj.), nam, enim; (prep.) 

expressed by dative, 
follow, sequor, t, secuius. 
footstep, vestigium, i (n.). 
force, vis (§ 11, iii. 4); (army), 

copiae, arum (p. plur.). 



foreign, extemus, 

foreigner, peregrinust a, um (M.)^ 

forgetful, ohlitus, a, um^ 

fortify, munio,* 

fortune, /or/tina, ae (p.). 

fourth, ^tior/iM, a, um. 

free, /tfrer, era, emm. 

frequent, /r^^tien^, tis, 

friend, amieus^ i (m.). 

friendship, amieiiia, ae (p.)^ 

frighten, terreo.* 

frog, rano, ae (p.). 

from (away fromX u, ah; (out 
of), e, ex: (denoting cause), 
expressed by ablative. 



Galba, Galba, ae (m ). 
Gallus, G alius, i (m.). 
garb, habitust Us (m.). 
sate, porta, ae (p.). 
gathering, convmtusi fu (m.). 
Qaul (country), Oallia, ae {f,)\ 

(people), Gallus, i (h.). 
Germany, Gertnania, ae (p.). 
get together, comparo,^ 
gift, donum, i (n.). 
give, do.^ 

glad, laetus, a, um, 
go, €0, tre (§ 37, 6); go away, 

aheo, 
going td, expressed by future 

participle. 
god, deus, t (M. § 10, 4./). 
gold, aurum, i (N.). . 
good, bonus, a, um (§ 17, 2). 
goose, anser, eris (m.). 
great, magnus, a, um (§ 17, 2). 
greatness, rtiagnitudo, inis (p.). 
guard, custos, odis (M.). 



hand, mantis, ice (p.). 

Hannibal, Hannibal, dis (m.). 

have, habeo,* 

hawk, accipiter, tris (M.). 

he) is, ille; implied in 3d person* 
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healthful, saluhris, e, 

hear, audio.* 

heart, cor, cordis (n.). 

helm, gubernaculunij i (n.). 

hence, hinc* 

her, ejus ; her own (reil.), suus^ 
a, um ; (emph.), ipsius, 

hide, celo,^ 

highest, summuSy a, um. 

himself (emph.), ipse; (reflex.), 
se. 

his, eJuSf gen. of is, he ; his own 
(refl.), suusj a, um; (emph.), 
ipsius: omitted where it is im- 
plied from the context. 

hold teneo.* 

holding (power of), capacitas, 
atis (f.). 

hope {Sor)ySpero;^ (noun) spes, 
ei (F ). 

horns (with), comutusj a, um. 

horse, equus, i (m.). 

hotly, acriter. 

house, domus, ii« (f. § 12, 3. e). 

how great, quantus, a, um. 

hundred (one), centum. 



I, ego (§ 19, I), 
ibis, ibis J is ; (or ihidis ; p.). 
Ides, idusy uum (f.). 
implore, imploro.^ 
in, in (abK)« sometimes by ab- 
lative alone, 
inconstant, levis, e, 
into, in (ace), 
it, see he ; it is, esU 
Italy, Italia^ ae (f.). 



joining, junctura, ae (f.). 
journey, iter, itineris (n.). 
June, (of) Junius, a, um (adj.). 
Juno, Juno, onis (f.). • 



K. 
king, rex, regis (m.). 



labor, labor, oris (m.). 

land (native), pairia, ae (f.). 

large, magnus, a, um (§ 17, 2). 

last, ultimus, a, um: at last, de* 
mum. 

Latin, Latinus, a, um, 

lay aside, depono.* 

lead, duco.^ 

leader, dux, ducis (m.). 

learn, disco.* 

learned, doctus, a, um. 

length, longitudo, inis (f.). 

less, minor^ minus. 

letter, episiola, ae ; letters (lite- 
rature), lUterae, arum (f.). 

liberty, libertas, atis (f.). 

lie (speak falsely), mentior.* 

log, tignum, i (n.). 

longer (time), diutius ; no longer, 
nonjam. [(**.)• 

love, amo ; ' (noun), amor, oris 



maiden, puella^ ae (f.). 

maintain (keep), teneo^ (hold 
an opinion), dispulo.^ [7). 

make, facio ; * passive, fio (§ 37, 

man, i?ir, viri (M.); (person), 
homo, inis; (a little), komun^ 
cuius, i (m.); (in general), ex- 
pressed by masculine adjec- 
tive. 

many, multi, ae,a. 

march, iter, itineris (M.). 

March (of), Martius, a, um 
(adj.). 

Marcus, Marcus, i (m.). 

Marius, Marius, i (m.). 

may, licet (impers. § 39, d); 
(in purpose clauses), ut with 
sub]\; of wish, present subj. 
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means (by no), nullo mado. 
measure, metior;* (noun), modus, 

I (M.); (a little), modulus, i 

(M.). 
meeting, conventtts, us (m.). 
Mercury, Mercunus, i (m.). 
mighty, magnus^ a, urn, 
mild (to grow), mitesco,^ 
mind, animus, i (M.). 
mindKil, memor, oris. 
mingling, mixtura, ae (f.)* 
misery, miseria, ae (f.). 
Mithridates, Milhridales, is (m.)» 
more, sign of comparative. 
most, sign of superlative ; moj^^ 

ime. 
mourn, lugeo.* 
mournful, tristis, e. 
much, mulium; (degree of differ** 

ence) muUo. 
must, participle in dus. 



N. 

nation, gens, gentis ; natio, onts 

near, prope. 

neighbor, proximus, a, urn. 

neither (of two), neuter (§ 16» 

1.6); neither . . nor, nee • • 

nee (neque). 
new, novus, a, um, 
night, nox, noctis (p.); by night, 

noctu^ 
nightly, noctumus, a, um, 
no (adj.), nuUus, a, um (§ 16, 

I. b); no one, nemo, inis 

<*••>• • - , ^ 

noise, strepxtus, us (m.). 
• nor, neque, nee (see neither), 
north iivind, AquUo, onis (m.). 
nose (with a large), naso, onis 

(M.). 

not, non : interrogative, nonne, 
nothing, nihil (indecL), nihilum, 

i (N.). 
now, nunc ; (already), jam, 
number, numerus, i (m.). 



ocean, oceanus, i (m.). 

of, expressed by genitive ; (of 

separation), by ablative. 
often, saepe ; very often, saepis' 

sime, 
old, vetus, eris ; (man or men), 

senex, senis (m.). 
old age, senectus, utis (f.). 
old man, senex, senis (m.)* 
omen, omen, inis (m.). 
on, in (abl.) ; (of time), ablative ; 

also where the thing on which 

is the instrument. 
one (opposed to many), unus^ 

a, um (§ 16, I. b); any one, 

quis; one . . another, alius 
. . alius; one . . the other, 

alter . . alter; no one, nemo. 
open, apertus, a, um; verb, 

aperio.* 
opportunity, opportunitas, talis 

(F.). 

other, alius; (of two), alter (§ 
16, I. 6)v 

our, noster, tra, trum. 

ourselves (emphatic), ipsi (with 
1st person plur. of verb); (re- 
flex.), nos. 

own, proprius, a, um; or gen. 
of ipse. 

ox, bos, bovis (§ 11, iii. 4) 



P. 

pattern (a little), formula, ae 

(F.). 

peace, pax, pads (f.). 
people, populus, t (m.); common 

people, plebs, plebis (f.). 
peril, periculum, i (N.). 
Philip, PhUippus, i (m). 
physician, medicus, i (m.). 
plaything, ludibrium, i (n.). 
please, placeo.^ 
pleasing, graius, a, um. 
point, locus, i (m.). 
politics, res pubUca. 
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possession (take . . of), occupo} 

powers, vires^ pi. of vis, vis (f.). 

praise, laudo.^ 

precept, prdeciptum, % (f.). 

prepare, ^ro.* 

Priam (son of)) Priamides^ is 

(M.). 

prisoner, captivus, i (m.). 
protection, ^</6^, et (f.). 
proconsul, p^oconsuif is (m.). 
prove, pfobo.^ 

puppy (a little), eateUuSf i (m.). 
put on, induo,^ 



quarrel, rixa, ae (p.). 



rampart, vallum, i (n.). 

rarely^ rai^^ 

reach, pervenio.* 

recall, revoco^ 

receive, accipio} 

reckoning, ratio, onis (p.). 

region, locits, i (f,)* 

reign, regno. ^ 

remedy, remedium, i (k.). 

reply, respondeo* 

rich, dives, itis. 

right, jus^ juris (N.). 

right hand, dextra {dexteraX ae 

(F.). 

river, Jlumen, inis (n.). 
Roman, Romanus, a, urn. 
Rome, Roma, ae (P.). 
royal, regius, a, urn. 



8. 

Sabine woman, Sabina, ae (f.)^ 

sacred, sacer, cra^ erum. 

sad, tristis, e. 

sage, sapiens, tis. 

save, «6rri».^ 

scream, clamo.^ 

sea, mar«, is (n.). 



see, video*^ 

seem, videor.^ 

self (emph.), ipse, d, urn; (re- 
flexive), se. 

senate, senatus, fis (m.). 

serious, severus, a, um; graoisy 
e, 

seriousness, severitas, atis (f.)} 
gravitas, atis (f.). 

Servius, Servius, i (m.). 

set out, projieiscor,^ 

shall, sign of future tense. 

nharer, particeps, ipis. 

sheep, avis, is (f.). 

shepherd, pastor, oris (m.). 

ship, navis, is (p.); (belonging 
to), navalis, e. 

shoulder, humerus, i (m.). 

Sicily, Siciiia^ ae (g.). 

sickly, morbidus, a, um. 

sides (on both^ utrimqufi; (on 
all), undique, 

silence, sileniium^ i (n.). 

silly, stultus, a, unu 

silver, argenium, i (m.). 

sinewy, ncrvosus, a, um. 

sing, cano.^ 

Sirens, Sirenes, um (p.), 

six, sex ; six hundred, sexceniif 
ae, a. 

slave, servus, i (m.). 

elay, interjieio.^ 

umaXU parvus, a, um (§ 17, I2). 

snowy, nivosus, a, um. 

so, ita, sic ; so great, tantus ; so 
tnany, tot; so, as, ^ain, quam* 

softness, mollitia, ae (p.). 

soldier, miles, itis (m.); (belong-^ 
In^ to a soldier), militarise e. 

some time, aliquomlo; (dura- 
tion), aliquamdiu. 

non, jilius, i (m«). 

song; cantusi us, (m.)* 

sound (general), sofHt^, t (m.); 
(sound of voice), vox^ vocis 
(f.) ; sonitus, us (m. ; as of 
armsk Sec). 

Southeast wind, Notus^ i (m.). 

speak, loquor,^ 

spirited, ybrjt.'), 4. 

state, civilas^ alis (f.). 
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Stir up, cxeo,* 
Stoic StoicuSj i (m.). 
strength (physical), vires, turn 

(f. plur.). 
strong, validus, a, urn. 
Suevi, Suevi, arum (m.). 
suffer, potior, % pasaua. 
Sulla, SuUa, ae (m.)« 
superstitious, supergtUioiua, a, 

um. 
support (means ofX ^olumerif 

inis (n.). 
sure, certus, a, tim. 
siiveet, dvlcis, suavis, e, 
siiveetness, suavitaSy atia (f.). 
sword, gladiu9y i (f.). 



teach, doceo^ 

teaching (means of), documen" 
tum^ i (N.). 

ten, decern. 

than, quaTtij with same case 
following as preceding ; or ab- 
lative following comparative. 

that, ille, a, um. 

themselves (emphatic), tpst, ae, 
a; (reflex.), se. 

there, ibi; there is, est; is there, 
estne. 

they, see he. 

thing, res J ret (P.); good things, 
bond. 

think, ptUo.^ 

third, tertius, a, um. 

thirteen, iredecim. 

this, hicj haecy hoc (§ 20). 

those, Uli, ae, a (§ 20, 2. 6, c, c^). 

thousand, mUle (§ 18, i. c). 

three, tres, tria. 

time, tempus, oris (n.) ; — times, 
see § 18, 3 ; for some time, 
cUiquamdiu. 

timorous, pavidus, a, um. 

to (of motion), ad (ace); (of 
relation), expressed by dative ; 
(before a verb), by the infin- 
itive. 

tray,ycrcM/i4m, i(N.). 



treat, eu/o,^ 

tree, arbor, oris (r.). 

trophy, tropaeum, i (n.). 

true, verus, a, um. 

truth, veritaSf alts (p.). 

try, experior,*iri^ expertus. 

trying (means of), experimmtwiif 

i (M.). 

TuUius, TulliuSj i (m.). 
twenty, viginti. 
twice, bis. 

two, duo (§ 18^ 1.5); two each, 
6fni, ae, a. 



XTlysses, Ulixes, is or t (m.). 
uncertain, incertus, a, um. 
uneasy, sollicUus, a, um. 
untimely, immaturus, a, um. 



valiant, strenuus, a, um. 
very, expressed by superlative, 
vice, vitium, i (n.). 
victorious, victor, oris (m.) ; vie- 

trix^ icis (F.). 
victory, victoria, ae (F.). 
violent, violens, tis. 
virtue, virtus, utis (F.). 



W. 

wake, vigilo.^ 

war, bellum, i (n.). 

we, no« (§ 19, i). 

weep, Jl'eo* 

what? quid? 

whatever, quicquid. 

when, ubi. 

where, ubi. 

whirl, torqueo.* 

who, which (relative), qui, quacy 

quod. 
who, what (interrogative), quia 

{qui), quae, quod {quid). 
"wHdjJferus, a, um. 
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will, voluntas, atis (f.); (verb), 

ro/o, velle, voluu 
wind, ventus, i (m.). 
'Wisdom, sapientia, ae (F.). 
w^ish, fo/o, velle, volui; cupio,* 
with, cum ; sign of ablative ; 

with me, mecum, 
without, sine (abl.). 
wolf, lupus, i (M.). 
woman, mulier, eris (f.). 
worship, cola.* 
wrong (do), pecco} 
wrong (is done), impersonal 

passive. 



year, annus, i (m.). 

you (sing.), tu; (plur.), vos (§ 19, 

I.). 
yoyr (of one person), tuus, a, 

um; (of many), vester, tra, 

trum. 
young man, juvenis, is (m.); 

adulescens, tis (M.). 



LATIN AND ENGLISH. 



a, ab (abl), from^ amay from, 
by ; in compos., away, off. 

abdo,^ dere, didi, ditum, pti^ 
away, hide, 

abeo, Ire, ii, itum, go away. 

abfero (aufero), ferre, tuli, la- 
tum, bear away. 

abicio ' (abjicio), icere, jeci, jec- 
tum, throw away, cast down. 

abies, etis (f.), fir-tree. 

abripio,' [rapio], ripere, ripui, 
reptum, snatch or drag away. 

abacedo,^ cedere, cessi, cessum, 
fnove off, withdraw. 

absens, tis (part, of absom), 
absent. 

absentia, ae (f.)» absence. 

absolve,' solvere, solvi, solu- 
tum, relieve of an obligation or 
burden, pay off^ complete. 

abundo,^ are, avi, atum, over^ 
flow, abound. 

So (atque), and, as, 

accido,' [cado], cidere, ddi, 
casum, Befell, happen. 

accipio,' [capio], cipere, cepi, 
ceptum, take in, receive, accept. 

accipiter, tris (m.), hawk. 

Seer, acris, acre, sharp, eager. 

Achradina, ae (f.), Achradina, a 
quarter of Sjrracuse. 

acidulus, a, um, rather sour. 

acidos, a, um, sour. 

ficriter (acrius, acerrime), sharp- 
ly, eagerly. 

acus, us, F., needle. 

ad (ace), to, at, towards, about 
(to the number of), for; in 
compos, in, upon, to, with, 

adeo, Tre, ii, itum, go to, ap- 
proach. 

adfero, ferre, tuli, latum, bear 
to, bring. 

adfioio' (afficio), produce in, 
effect with. 



adfligo,' fligere, fiixi, flictum, 

dash against. 
adhuc, hitherto, till now. 
aditus, us (M.), access, approach, 

entrance. 
admiror,* ari, atus, wonder at, 

admire. 
admodum, to a degree, quite, 

very. 
adsentior,* sentiri, sensus, agree 

with, assent to. 
adspicio,' spicere, spexi, spec- 

tum, look at, view. 
adulatio, 5nis, (f.), fawning, 

flattery. 
advento,' are, come to, approach. 
adversus (ace), turned towards, 

against. 
adversus, a, um, turned to, op- 

posite, in front. 
adverto,' vertere, verti, versum,. 

tum to ; animum adverto, tum 

the mind to, notice. 
advesperaaco,' [vesper], ere, 

approach evening, to grow late. 
aedes, is, (f.), temple; plur., 

house. 
aedificinm, i (n.), building, edi- 

flee. 
aedifioo,' are, avi, atum, buUd, 

erect. 
aequo,^ are, avi, atum, make 
. equal. 
aequua, a, um, level, even, equal, 

just. 
aerumna, ae (f.), sorrow, grief. 
aerumnosus, a, um,/t</Z of grief, 

wretched. 
aestlmo,^ are, avi, atum, value, 

esteem, reckon. 
aetaa, atis (f.), age, period of 

life. 
aetemitSs, atis (f.), eternity, im- 

mortaliiy. 
Aetna, ae (f.). Mount Etna. 
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aevnm, i (n.), agt^ period, lapse 

of time, 
afflcio ^ [ad, facio], facere, feci, 

f ectum : see adfioio. 
ager, agri {u.), field, 
agito,^ are, avi, atum, drive, 

move, stir, agiiate, pass, 
agna, ae (f.), ewe-lamb. 
agnoBco,' noscere, novi, nituiii, 

recognize, 
ago,' agere, egi, actum, lead, 

drioe, 
agricola, ae (u.), farmer. 
aio (defect. § 38, 2. «), say, say 

yes, assert, 
▲j&x, acis (H.), Ajax, a Grecian 

hero, 
ala, ae (F.), wing. 
alacrit§a, atis (p.), adieUy, eCtget' 

ness, alacrity, 
albeo,^ ere, ui, he white. 
albas, a, uiti, white (dead white), 
alea, ae (f.), dtie (of a pair of 

dice), hazard, 
ales, itis (c), ^nged ereatw^i 

bird, 
Alesia, ae (T.), Alesia, a* city of 

Gaul, 
alienus, a, um, belonging to 

another, foreign, 
aUg^i^f gera, winged, 
allmentttm, i (n.)) food; pi. 

kinds of food, 
aliquandO) at some iwnef some* 

times, at length. 
aliquis, qua, quod, 6^ quid (G« 

p. 48), some, some one. 
alios, a, ud (Gr. p. 34), Mhef, 

another ; al. . . al., one , , aftother, 
alo,' alere, alui, 3]i^vtm, feed, keep 

(of animals), 
altaria, ium (n.); pluf., aliats, 
alter, tera^ terum (Gr. p. 34), 

other (of twoX second, the other; 

alter . . alter, the one, the other. 
altittido, dinis {¥.), height, depth. 
altUB, a, um, high, deep* 
alumnus, i (yi.) /foster-child. 
amans, tis, loving, f^nd. 
ambitus, us (M.), diHsmi, going 

around. 



ambulo,^ are, 5vi, atum, wdik. 
amens, tis, distracted, insane, 

frantic (of horses), 
amioitia. ae (f.), friendship. 
amicus, a, um, friendly, Jond ; 

afriend. 
amo,* are, Svi, 3tum, lave, 
Amphitfuo, onis (M.), Amphi- 

into, husband of Alcmena, the 

mother of Hercuhs. 
amplitfido, inis (f.), ftdnese, 

grandeur, 
amplus, a, um, fiM, dduncKetn^ 

grand, large. 
amputo,^ tre, £vi, atum, prune 

away, cut off, 
anas, aiiatis (M.), duck, 
ancilla, ae (f.), handmaid (Fern. 

of servos, slave). 
angulus, i (M.), corner. 
anima, ae (f.), brea^ life. 
animadverto' [animum adverto} 

vertefe, verti, versum, per* 

ceive (accusative). 
aaimne, i (m.), mind, send, cour- 
age; animum advertOfj^tfrctfirtf. 
ani^versSrius, a, um, yearly. 
annona, ae (f.), the grain-crop, 

grain (in market), price of 

grain* 
annus, i (M.), year. 
ante (aCc), before (prep, and 

adv.); ante . . quam, before 

(rel. adv.)} non ante . . . 

quam, not . . , until. 
anliquus, a, um, ancient. 
apage (def. § 38, 2. /), aw€ty ! 

begone ! 
aperio,^ iri, ui, apeftum, open. 
apertas, a, um (pait. ai preced-* 

ing), opened, open, 
apiarium, i (n.), bee-house, apiary. 
apis, is (P.), bee. 
Apollo, inis (M.), Apollo, god of 

music and art. 
appareo,^ ere, ui, appear. 
apparo,* are, avi, atum, make 

ready. 
appello,^ are, avi, atum, call, 
Appitts, i (M.X il/)|nu«(Claudius> 

a man's name. 
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fiptus, a, VLm^fiiUd^ijU, 

apud (acc.)t o^^ near, among, 

with, in (of authors). 
Apulia, ae (F.), Apulia, the 

South East part of Italy, 
aqua, ae (f.), wcUer^ spring, 
aquatio, onis (f.), watering-place, 
aqtiila, ae (f.), eagU (the Roman 

standard). 
Aquilliua, i (m.), a proper name. 
Aquilo, onis (M.), Aquilo (the 

North wind), the North, 
arator, oris (m.), ploughman, 
aratrum, i (n.), plough, 
arbitror,^ ari, Situs, judge, tkinkf 

suppose, 
arbor t[6s), 6ris (f.), tree, 
arbnstam, i (n.), orchard, 
ardesB, tis (participle of ardeo), 

blazing, 
ardeo,' ere, arsi, arsum, blaze, bum, 
area, ae (f.), open space, at^ea, 

couri*yard, 
argentSrios, a, um, pertaining to 

silver or money; argentarius^ 

a money lender ; ai^^entaria 

(sc. res), banking buwtess, 
argeatum, i (n.), silver, 
Ariatotelea, is (m.), Aristotle, a 

Greek philosopher. 
•rma, onim (n.), arms, weapons; 

ad arma, to war; in armis, 

under arms* 
armfitns, a, um, armed, 
aro,^ are, avi, atum, plough. 
ars, artis (f.), art, skill, 
arte (tius, tissime), closely, 
artifez, ficis (m^), artist, artisan, 

worhnan, 
asinua, i (m.), ass, donkey, 
asper, era, erum, rough, harsh, 

sharp. 
aspernor.i aH, atus, spurn, scorn* 
aspia, idis (F.), asp (a poisonous 

serpent). 
flsporto ^ [abs, porto], are, avi, 

atum, carry off. 
aatram, i (n.J, star, heavenly body, 
at, but, but yet, stUl, 
Athenae, arum, Athens, the most 

£unous city of Greece. 



AthmodiSnifl, i (ic), a proper 

name. 
AtlantiadSa, is (m.), descendant 

of Atlas (Mercury). 
Atdas, antis (m.), Alias, a Titan, 

changed to a mountain, 
atque (ac), and, as, and even, 
Atreus, i (m.), Atreus, father of 

Agamemnon. 
AtridSs, is (m.), son of Atreus, 
attendo,' dere, di, turn, stretch 

towards. 
attingo' [tango], tingere, tigi, 

tactum, touch upon, touch, 

reach, 
audeo,' audere, ausus sum, dare, 

venture. 
audio,^ Ire, Ivi, Ttum, hear, 
auditio, onis (f.), hearsay, 
aufero [ab, fero], auferre, abs- 

tuli, ablatum, bear away, rt* 

move, 
angeo,* augere, auxi, auctum, 

increase, 
augur, uris (m.), aiugur (inter- 
preter of omens). 
augoror,^ ari, atus, interpret 

omens, interpret, predict. 
aureus, a, um, golden, of gold. 
atuigai, ae (m.), driver, ckarioteer4 
aujia, is (f.)^ ear, 
auritus, a, um, Jiaving ears, 
anrusB, i (n.), gold, 
auBUB, 2L, um (part, of audeo). 
aut,or; aut . . . sMt, either . , « 

or, 
autem, hut, however, now, mcre^ 

over. 
anxilium, i (n.), aid, help, 
avfiritla, ae (f.), avarice, greed, 
aTfirus, a, um, greedy, avaricious* 
avis, is (F.), bird,. 

is (m.), axle, axis (of the 

earth). 



BabylSn, onis (F.), Babylon. 
barba, ae (f.)* beard, 
barbarus, a, um, barbarian. 
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be&tiiB, a, um, blessed, happy ^ 

wealthy, 
bellicosus, a, um, warlike. 
beUicua, a, um, warlike, 
bellom, i (N.)t war, 
belua, ae (p.), beaet, monster, 

strange animal, 
bene, well, 
benefacio, facere, feci, factum ; 

pass, benef io, do goody benefit, 
bestia, ae (f.)» animal^ beast, 

brute, 
biennium, i (N.)f tv)0 years 

(period of), 
bis, twice, 

bonus, a, um, good, kind, fine, 
bos, bovis (Gr. p. 22 ; c), ox, 

cow ; plur. cattle, 
brevis, e, short ; brevi, in a short 

time, 
Britannia, ae (p.), Britain, 



C, 

C, initial for Gaius {Cains), The 

spelling Gaius is the correct 

one, but need not be preserved 

in English. 

oado,' cadere, cecidi, casum^/o^ 

Caecilius, i (m.), Caecilius, a 

family name, 
oaedo/ caedere, cecidi, caesum, 

fell, cut down, kill, beat, 
caelum, i (n.); pi. caeli, drum, 

(m.), sky, heaven, 
Caesar, aris (m.)» Cas-^ar, 
caleo,' ere, ui, be hot or warm, 
calesco,^ ere, grow hot or warm, 
campus, i (m.), field, plain, 
candens (part, of candeo), tis, 

glowing^ )iot, 
canis, is (m. ; gen. pi. nm), 

dog. 
Canius, i (m.), a proper name. 
Cannae, arum (p.), Cannce, a 
town in S. E. Italy, when the 
Romans were defeated by Han- 
nibal, B. c. 216. 
cano,' ere, cecini, cantum, sing, 
sound, play. 



cantillo,' Sire, sing feebly, chirp, 

warble. 
Cantium, i (n.), Kent, the S. E. 

part of Britain, 
canto,^ ^re, avi, atum, sing, 
cantus, us (m.), song, chanty 

music. 
cai>az, acis, capacio%is, roomy, 
capesso,' ere, ivi, itum, take 

hold of, seize, grasp, 
capillus, i (M.), hair. 
capio,* ere, cepi, captum", take, 

catch, 
caput, capitis (n ), head. 
careo,^ ere, ui, lack, be free, be 

relieved (of annoyance, p. 64), 

do without. * 

caritis, atis (p.), deamess, both 

as affection and as high price. 
carmen, inis (n.), song. 
c&ro, earn is (F.),fiesh, meat, 
castanea, ae (f.), chestnut. 
castra, orum (N. pL), camp. 
catellus, i (m.), little puppy. 
catena, ae (p.), chain. 
Catiiina, ae (m.), proper name, 
catulus, i (m.), whelp, jmppy. 
causa, ae (p.), cause, motive, 

care ; causa, ybr the sake of. 
cedo,' ere, cessi, cessum, move, 

move away, yield, retire, re- 

sign. 
celeber, bris, bre, thronged, ceie- 

brated^ numerous. 
celeritas, atis (P.), swiftness. 
celo,* are, avi, atum (with ace), 

hide, cover. 
cena, ae (p.), dinner. 
ceno,* are, avi, atum, dine, sitp, 
censor, oris (m), censor (a Roman 

officer), 
centesimus, a, um, hundredth. 
centum, a hundred, 
cera, ae (p.), wax; pi. wax tablets 

(for writing). 
Ceres, eris (p.), Ceres, goddess 

of grain. 
cemo,' -ere, -crevi, -cretum, dis- 
tinguish, descry, decide, 
certe, surely, cU any rate, 
certo, certainly. 
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eerto,' are, avi, atum, deddt, 

strive, contend, 
oertus, a, um (part, of cemo), 

decided, certain, sure. 
cervix, icis (f. ; generally plur.), 

neck, shoulders. 
oervuB, i (M.), stag, 
ceaso/ are, avi, atum, cease* 
[ceterus], a, um (masc. sing, not 

used), other, the red, 
Chrysippus, i (m.), Chrysippus, 

a Stoic philosopher. 
cibuB, i (M.),/ood. 
cicada, ae (F.), tree-locust, katy- 
did, 
Cicero, onis (m), Cicero. 
circa, about, 

cixcom (ace), about, around, 
circTimcido,' , ere, cidi, cTsum, 

cut or trim around, 
circomcisuB, a, um, cut off all 

around 
circumplico,^ are, avi, atum, 

fold round, wrap round, «ur- 

round. 
dades, is (f.), massacre, loss, 
clirus, a, um, bright, famous, 

loud. 
ClaudiuB, i, Claudius, a Roman 

family name, 
die OS, tis (c), client, dependent, 
coctilis, e, baked, 
coepi (def. Gr. p. 8i), began. 
cSgito,^ are, avi, atum, think, 

reflect. 
cognatio, onis (p.), rdalionship 

(by blood). 
cognomen, inis (n.), sutname, 

family name, 
cognoBCO,* ere, novi, nitum, 

learn, recognize, know, 
collSga, ae (m), colleague, 
coUego,* ere, lexi, lectum, gather, 

collect. 
colligo,' are, avi, atum, bind 

together, 
cole,* ere, colui, cultum, cherish, 

till, worship. 
comes, itis (c), companion, 
oommemoro,^ are, avi, ^tum, 

caU to mind, reUUe, recount. 



commflito, onis (m.), feUow-solf 

dier, comrade, 
commoditas, atis (f.), convenr 

ience, advantage, 
commoveo,* ere, movi, motum, 

move, disturb (violently). 
commiiniB, e, common. 
compes, edis (F.yj'etter. 
complector,^ ti, plexus, embrace. 
complures, ia, very many. 
comprobo,^ are, avi, atum, make 

good, prove, verify. 
compute,^ are, avi, atum, reckon, 

compute. 
concede,' ere, cessi, cessum, 

allow. 
concerpo,' [con, carpo], ere, 

cerpsi, cerptum, pluck, gather, 
concilio,^ are, avi, atum, win, 

call together, unite, conciliate, 
concilium, i (n.), council. 
concito,^ are, avi, atum, rouse, 

excite (strongly). 
conclamatum incendium, a ay 

of fire {\\i.fire a-ied). 
conclamo,^ are, avi, atum, cry 

aloud. 
conclude' [con, claudo], ere, 

clusi, clusum, shut up, 
conclusus, a, um (part, of last), 

shut up. 
concutio' [con, quatio], ere, 

cussi, cussum, siMke, dash, 

shatter, rattle. 
condemno,^ are, avi, atum, con" 

demn, 
condo,' dere, didi, ditum, put 

together, found, build, put id 

rest, get in, cure (of crops). 
condocefactuB, a, um, trained, 

tamed, 
conduco,' ere, xi, ctum, bring 

together, hire, 
confectus, a, um (part, of con- 

ficio), wrought, reduced. 
confero. ferre, tuli, latum, bring 

together, compare, betake (one's 

self). 
cSnficio,* ere, feci, fectum, make 

thoroughly, finish ^ prepare 

(make up). 
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jc5nfinno/ are, &vi, atum, <onr 
Jiitn^ strengthen^ affirm. 

Qonfiteor,' ^ri, fessus, confets^ 
acknowledge, admit. 

Qoxiiunx, ju^s (c,)y partner, i. e., 
hxisband or wife, 

oonjuratio, onis (f .), cQWtpiraeg, 

oonquiro' [con, quaero], ere, 
qulslvi, quisitum, enquire, 
search out, 

conseoro,^ ^e, avi, atum, con- 
secrate. 

odnsequor,' sequi, secutus« 
follow close, overtake^ attain. 

oSoBilittiii, i (n.), cowksely plan, 

. wise counsel, wisdom, 

oonsimilis, e, very like, just like, 

ponsto,^ stare, stiti, statum, 
consist, be established. 

oonaul, ulis (m.), consul (Roman 
officer). 

oontendo,' ere, di, turn or sum, 
stretch towards, strive, contend; 
contendo ab, urge upon, 

oontezo,' ere, ui, xtum, weave 
together. 

oontineiis, tis (part, of con- 
tineo), coniirmous; as a noun, 
the continent, 

tfontmeo,^ ere, tlnui, tentum 
[con, teneo], hold together, con- 
tain, keep. 

oontra, as prep, (ace), against, 
over against; as adv., on the 
other hand. 

oonvenio,^ Ire, veni, ventum, 
meet. 

oonventns, us (m.), meeting, con- 
course. 

converto,' ere, ti, sum, turn. 

convoco,* are, avi, atum, call 
togetlier. 

oonvivium, i (s.), feast, banquet. 

c5pia, ae (f.), abundance, oppor- 
tunity; plural, forces. 

oSpiosoa, a, um, abounding in 
resources, 

cor, cordis (n.), heart. 

cornicen, cinis (m.) [cornu, 
cano], hoin-blower, 

oomu, us (u) (n.), horn. 



corpus, 6ris (n.), body. 
corruptus, a, um (part, of con- 

rumpo), spoiled, corrupt. 
Cotta, ae (m,), a Roman surname. 
eras, to morrow, 
crastinus, a, um, belonging to 

the morrow: crastinus (sc. 

dies), i (¥.)) ^he moirow, 
creber, bra, brum, thick, close^ 

frequent, 
crebresco,^ ere, crebui, grow 

dense, thicken, increase. 
credo,^ dere, didi, ditum, trust, 

believe. 
creo,^ are, avi, atum, create^ 

elect, 
crepitus, us (m.), noise (rattling)^ 

din. 
oresco,' ere, crevi, cretum, grow, 

increase, 
CrSta, ae (f.), Crete, an island, 
creta, ae (f.), chalk, 
oretaceua, a, um, of chalk. 
Creteoais, e, belonging to Crete. 
crocodilus, i (m.), ci'ocodile. 
cruoio,^ are, avi, atum, tonnenip 

torture. 
orndelis, e, bloody, cruel. 
crud^Utas, atis (F.), cruelty, 
crua, cruris (n.), leg. 
culpa, ae (y.),fauU. 
cultriz, icis (F.) [colo], she thai 

tills, &c. 
cultuSj us (m.), tillage, worship^ 

mode of living, attention. 
cum (prep, abl.), with; cum 

(adv.), when ; cum primum, as 

soon as; cum . . turn, white 

. . so also. 
cujoSbulum, i (n.), cradle. 
cupiditas, atis (F.), eager desire, 

cupidity, 
cupidus, a, um, eager^ desirous, 

greedy. 
cur, why. 

cflra, ae (f.), care, anxiety* 
curatio, onis (f.), care, treatmenL 
cuxiBL, ae (f.), seneUe house* 
currus, us (m.), chariot, car, 
cursus, us (m*), runmng, course, 

race, voyage. 
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oastddia, ae (f.), eudody^ guard, 
guarding, 

custpdio,^ ire, Tvi, itum, guard, 

oru|t5a, odis (m.), guard, guard- 
ian. 

oymba, ae (f.), boat, 

Cyrus, i (m.), Cyrus, a Persian 
king (proper name). 



damno.i are, avi, atum, condemn, 
Dardanus, i (m.), Dardanus, a 

man's name. 
de (abl.), down from, of, about 
dea, ae (f.), goddess. 
decern, ten, 
decemvir, viri (m.), decemvir 

(one of a board of ten). 
decimns, a, urn, tenih, 
declare/ are, avi, atum, make 

clear^ show, declare. 
deflecto,' ere, flexi, flexum, bend, 

turn Qjf(doyra or away), 
delude, then. Iplease. 

deiecto,^ are, avi, atum, deligld, 
deleo,* ere, evi, etum, bht out, 

destroy, annikUcde. 
delicatus, a, um, delicate, effem- 

inate. 
dSmentia, ae (f.), madness, foUy. 
dSmeto,' ere, messui, messum^ 

reap. 
^Snique, at length, in short, 
dSpugno,' are, avi, atum, ^^A^ 

(out a battle), 
densus, a, um, crowded^ dense, 

dose. 
dSaero,* ere, deserui, desertum, 

forsake, deserts 
d5ai4e!irQ,^ are, avi, atum, lack, 

want, desire, feel the ward of, 
^eaiUo' [de, salio], ire, silui, 

swXixxmy leap down. 
deaino,' ere, desii, desitum, leaoe 

off, cease. 
dexter, tera (tra), terum (trum), 

right, right hand. 
^ens, i (M. ; § 10, 4. /), a god, 

divinity. 



cUoo,' ere, dixi, dictum, say, teif. 
dictito,^ are, keep saying^ repeat, 
dies, diei (M. rarely f.), day, 
difflcilia, e, diffimU, 
diffundo,' ere, fudi, fusum, powr 

far and wide, pottr out, spread. 
digitus, i (m.), finger, toe, 
dignus, a, um, worthy (followed 

by abl.) 
dilibor,' i, lapsus, fall apart^ 

glide aufay. 
diligo,' ere, lexi, ledum, love 

(less' strong than amo). 
dimitto,' ere, misi, missum, send 

away, dismiss. 
Dion, onis (m.), Dion, a patriot 

of Sicily. 
direotus, a, um (part of dirigo), 

straight, perpendicular. 
direptio, onis (f.), plundering, 
dims, a, um, dreadful. 
Dis, Ditis, Pluto, god of the 

Lower World. 
dis (in comp.), apart. 
disciplina, ae . (f.), system of 

teaching, discipline, training, 
discipulus, i (m.), scholar^ disciple, 
dispar, paris, unequal, unlike, 
distinctus, a, um (part, of dis- 

tingoo), set off, studded. 
(din, diutius, diutissime, long (of 

time). 
4iutamu«, a, um, long (in time), 

lasting, durable, long continued, 
f&vmwox} ari, atus, turn aside. 
diversorium, i (n.), inn, tavern. 
diversixs, a, um, inconsistent, 
divSs, itis, rich, 
^vinus, a, um, divine, godlike^ 

superhuman. 
do,^ idire, d^di, d&tum, give; (in 

comp.), place, give bir& to. 
doceo,' ere, docui, doctum, teach, 

tell (followed by two ace.) 
doleo,^ ere, dolui, be painful, feel 

pain, grieve, suffer (with abl. of 

that from which one suflfers). 
dolor, oris (m.), pain, grief. 
dolus, i (M.), trick, fraud, craft. 
domicilium, i (n.), home, resi- 
dence. 
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domino,^ Sire, Svi, atum, rvilty 

be mctster of (old Latin, for the 

later dominor, deponent). 
dominus, i (m.), master^ lord, 
domo,* are, domui, domitum, 

std>due, tame, break in, 
domiis, us (f. § 12, 3. e), house ; 

domi, at home, 
donee, untvL 
dubito,^ are, 5vi, atum, (with 

quin), doubt; (with infin,), heai- 

tate. 
duco,* ere, duxi, ductum, lead, 
diilcis, e, sweet, fresh (of water). 
duo (Gr. p. 42), two, 
duro,^ are, avi, atum, endure, 

last, hold out, 
dunis, a, um, hard, hardy, 
duz, duds (m.), leader, guide. 



a 

S (ex), from, out of; in comp., 
otd, completely. 

edSz, §cis, greedy, 

edituB, a, um (part, of 8do), 
prominent. 

edo,' ere, edidi, editum, put 
forth, give out, produce, 

edo, edere or esse, edi, esum 
(Gr. p. 80), eat, 

effero, ferre, extuli, elatum« carry 
out, carry away, 

effioientda, ae (f.), efficacy, 
potency, 

efflcio » [ex, f acio], ere, feci, fec- 
tum, make out, effect. 

effigies, iei (f.)^ image, apparition, 

effodio,' ere, fodi, fossum, dig 
up, 

effugio,' ere, fugi, fugitum, es- 
cape from, 

egens, tis (part, of egeo), des- 
titute. 

egeo,* ere, egui, need. 

ego, mei (Gr. p. 44), /. 

egomet (Gr. p. 44), Imysdf, 

egregiuB, a, um, excellent, dis- 
tinguished, unusual, fine, re- 
markable. 



elStuB, a, um (part, of effero), 

carried away, 
elegantia, ae (f.), elegance, 
elementum, i (n.), beginning, 
elephantus, i (m.), elephant, 
eligo,* ere, elexi, electum, pick 
' out, elect, select, choose, 
Sloquentia, ae (f.), eloquence, 
emo,^ ere, emi, emptum, buy 

(originally take), 
empturio,* \rt,want to buy, 
enervo,* are, avi, atum, enervate, 

unman. 
enim, for, 
Ennius, i (m.), Ermius, an early 

poet of Rome. 
SoBis, is (m.), sword (poetic), 
eo, thither, 
eo . . quo (with comparatives, 

§ 22, c), the . , the, 
eo, ire, ivi, itum (Gr. p. 80), go. 
Epiciirias, a, um (belonging to 

Epicurus), Epicurean. 
equea, itis (m.), rider, horseman^ 

knight, gentleman ; pi. cavalry, 
equester, trls, tre (belonging to 

horsemen), of cavalry. 
equidem, in fact, for my pari 

(concessive), it is true, to be 

stare. 
equus, i (m.), horse. 
ergo, therefore, then, 
Sripio,' ere, ripui, reptum, snatch 

away, rescue. 
erro,* are, avi, atum, wander, err, 

stray. 
Srumpo,' ere, erupi, eruptum, 

break out, burst forth, 
esca, ae {F.),food. 
ease (see sum), to be. 
et, and, even ; et . . et, both . • 

and, on the one hand . . onihe 

other, 
etenim, /or (you see, you know, 

&c.) 
etiam, also, even, yes, 
Svado,' ere, di, sum, come out, 

escape, pass out, 
ez, out of, from, of, 
ezclamo,^ are, avi, atum, cry 

out, exclaim. 
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exclfido ' [ex, claudo], cludere, 

clusi, clusum, ahut outj hatch, 
exedo,' ere, edi, esum, ecA oviy 

consume, wear away, 
exemplnm, i (n.)* sample, pai- 

tertiy example, 
ezeo, ire, ii, itum, gojmth, 
ezerceo,^ cere, cui, citum, keep 

busy (lit. drive out), manage; 

(in passive), train ont^s self, 
exercituB, us (m.), army. . 
ezesufl, see exedo. 
exorior,* iri, ortus, arise, 
expeUo,' ere, pull, pulsum, drive 

out. 
expulsor, oris (m.), expeUer. 
exBisto,' ere, stiti, stitum, arise, 

appear, exist, 
exspecto,' are, avi, Stum, look 

out for, expect, wait, 
exBtJngao,* ere, nxi, nctum (poke 

out), extinguM, destroy, 
exBto,^ starCy stiti, stitum, stand 

forth y rise, 
axtemus, a, um,/oret^ ; (noun), 

stranger, 
extra (ace), outside of, beyond. 
extraho,' ere, traxi, tractum, 

draw out, drag, 
extremus* a, urn, last ; extrema 

insula, the end of the isUmd. 



F. 

fobrlcor,^ §i\, atus, manufadurey 
fabricate, forge, 

fabricarier, old' infinitive of pre- 
ceding »• fabricarl 

fSbiila, ae (f,)^ fable, tah. 

faoile, easily, 

facilia, e, easy, 

faoio,' ere, f^ci, factum, make, 
do, 

ISgns, i (f.), beech-tree, 

iallo,' ere, fefelli, falsum, deceive, 

falBus, a, urn (part, of fallo), de- 
ceived, false, 

iSma, ae (f.)* common talk, re- 
port, fame, 

famJHa, ae (F,),.hmstkidd, family. 



familiaria, e, belonging to a 

family, familiar; (noun), friend, 
FanniuB, i (m.), proper name. 
@tiun, i (s,),fate, destiny, 
fauces, ium (F.), jaws, throat, 

passage (into any thing). 
fox, facis (f.), torch, firebrand, 
fecundus, a, um, fertile, produc- 
tive^ prolijfic, 
fSlis, is (mI), cat, 
fera, ae (fem. of fenu), wild 

creature, wild animal, or beast, 
fere, almost, for the most part, 

about, 
feriae, arum (f.), holiday, 
fero, ferre, tuli, latum, bear^ 

carry, tell, 
ferreuB, a. um, of iron. 
ferrom, i (n.), iron, 
ferus, a, um, wild, fierce. 
feasus, a, um, weary. 
festua, a, um, festal, 
fetus, a, um, producing, full, 

prolific, 
Fldenae, arum, FidencB (an Italian 

town). 
FidSnaB, atis, of Fidenoe, 
fides, is (f.), string; (plur.), lyre. 
fides, ei (f,), faith. 
fidus, a, um, faithful. 
figfira, ae (f,), figure, shape, 
figuro,* are, avi, atum, fashion^ 

shape, 
f nia, ae (p.), daughter, 
f iliola, ae (f,), little daughter. 
f niolus, i (m.). Utile son. 
filius, i (m.)* *on, 
fingo,* ere, finxi, ficium, fashion^ 

form, imagine, 
fio, fieri, foetus (Gr. p. 80), 

become, be made, be done, 
fissio, 5nis (f.), clefi, cleaving. 
flagrSns, tis, bUuing, 
flamma, ae (f.). Haze, flame. 
flSreo,^ ere, uu flourish, bloom. 
flSresco,^ ere, begin to bloom. 
fl58, floris (u,), flower, 
flumen, inis (n.), stream, river. 
fluo.^ ere, fluxi, fluxum, jf2oio. 
folium, i (N.)f l^f. 
f5us, fontis (m.), spring, fountain. 
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forma, ae (p.), inward form (or- 
ganization) , form, shape, 

formioa, ae (f.)i <zn<* 

formido, in is (f.), dread, terror. 

fortis, e, sturdy, strong, brave. 

formula, ae (p.), little model, paU 
tern, rule, formula, writ (legal). 

fortiter, bravely, 

fortuna, ae (v.), fortune. 

forum, i (n.), forum (public 
square). 

fossa, ae (p.), ditch, trench. 

foveo,' gre, f5vi, fotum, warm, 
fondle, cherish, brood over. 

fragilis, ^, frail, easily broken. 

fragor, oris (m.), crash, (crashing) 
noise. 

frangOp' ere, frSgi, fractum, break. 

Irater, tris (m.), brother. 

Irigua, dris (n.), cold. 

ftons, dis (p.), leaf. 

frSns, tis (f.), brow, forehead, 

fructus, tus (m ), fruit (grain), 
fruits (generally), profit. 

frugSs, um (f.), grain, produce. 

Iru^er, fera, ferum, productive. 

frumentom, i (n.), grain. 

fruor,' i, fructus, enjoy. 

folmen, inis (n.), thunderbolt, 
flash of lightning, 

lumo,* Hre, kvi, atum, smoke. 

fundo,' ere, fudi, fusum, pouTj 
pour forth, 

lunestus, a, wPii,faiaL 

lur, furis (m.), thirf. 

ixaot, oris (m ), madness (raving), 
rage (mad). 

fliror,' ari, itus, steal (by craft). 

fartim (adv.), by stealth. 

fostis, is (p.), dub. 



GHUns, Caitts (m.), a proper 
name, eg. C. Laelius. 

Oallia, ae (F.), Qaut (partly coin- 
ciding with France). 

OalllcuA, a, um, of Qaul, GaUie. 

gallina, ae (p.), hen. 

Gallua, i (m.)» a OatiL 



geminns, a, um, twin. 
gener, eri (m.), son-ijh-law. 
genero^* &re, avi, atum, generate^ 

produce. 
gei^etrUc, iricls (p.), mother. 
gens, gentis (f.), race, nation. 
genus, eris (n.), race, famdy, 

descent^ kind, class. 
G^nnSnus, a, um, Oerman. 
gero,^ ere, gessi, g^stum, carry, 

cany on, wear, do. 
gigno,' ere, genui, genitum, pro^ 

duce. 
Olabrio, 6Qis (H.)* ^ proper 

name, 
gladifttor, 5ris (m.), swordsmimy 

gladiator. 
gladiolus, i (m.), little sword. 
gladius, i (m.), sword. 
glaeba, ae (p.), sod, turf (of 

untilled ground), 
gloria, ae (P.), glory, 
glSrior,* Sri, atus, ghry, glory in 

(abl.), boast (with accus. of a 

neuter pronoun), 
nradus, us (m.), step, 
Oraecia, ae (p.), Greece. 
Oraecus, a, um, Greek; Graeci, 

pi. the Greeks. 
grfimen, inis (is.}, grass. 
gratia, ae (p.), favor, influence, 

good will; gratia, (with gen- 
itive), ybr the sake of, 
grSUSsus, a, um, favorite, pop^ 

ular, 
grfitus, a, um^ pleasing. 
gravSte, reluctantly^ 
gravis, e, heavy, weighed down. 
grex, greds (vi.), flock, herd. 
gubemo,* are, avi, ^tum, steer, 

govern, 
gusto, ^ are, avi, itum, tcLste, 
gymnastam, i (n.), gymnasium^ 



habeo,' ere, ui, itum, hold, have, 
keep, imply, have in itself, 
consider, have for. 

tabiUa, e, handy. 
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habito,' ^ti £vi) atum, inkahity 

Hue, 
Haanibai, alis (m.), Hannibal, a 

Carthaginian general, 
haud, not (modifying only one 

word). 
Henna, ae (F.), Enna^ a vale in 

Sicily. 
Hennenais, e, of Enna* 
HlraolI4fo, is (H.), a name Of a 

philosopher. 
herba, ae (f.), groii^ tutfi 
Hercynia, ae (silva), Hereynian 

(a German forest), 
lieri, yesterday* 

hems, i (M.)f master (less ap- 
proved spelling for «ras). 
hea« aias I 

bSOl here. [speaker), 

hic, haec, hoc, this (near the 
hiempa, hiemis (f.), winter. 
bilaris, e, ckeerfuL 
HtepSnla, ae (f.), Spain^ 
histSria, ae (p.), huitory, 
UdiernuB, a, um, /o day*s; hd^ 

dierno die, to-day. 
HomSruB, i (m.), Homer, the 

Greek poet, 
homo, hominfs (m«), man (as a 

human being), person^ fellow 

(in contemptuous sense), 
honestiis, a, um, h^commg, hanr 

orable, 
honor, oris (ii.), ?ionor, 
horreo,' ere, horrui, bristle up, 

shudder, 
hortulns, i (m.), little garden. 
hortns, i I^M.), garden, 
hospM, itis (M.)) host, guest, 
hospitium, i (n.), office ofhoit. 
hOBtilis, e, of an enemy, 
hOBtiB, is (M.), enemy (public)^ 
hiic, hither, 
hILmanltSB, St\s (F.), courtesy^ re- 

finementy culture. 
hOm&nttB, a, um, of man, human^ 
humeniB, i (m.), shoulder. 
humilia, e, low, lowly, 
hamo,^ are, avi, atum, bury, 
humus, i (f.), ground ; faumi, on 

the ground. 



IbiB, is (p.), ihisy a, sacred bird 

of Egypt. 
Idem, eadem, idem, the same, 
idolon, i (n. ; Greek noun), 

image, apparition. 
igitur, therefore. 
ignaruB, a, um, unaware, ignore 

ant, 
ignavia, ae (p.), sloth, cowardice. 
ignftvuB, ai um, sluggish, cowardly, 
igniB, is (M.),Jire; pi. (fires of 

the sky), lights, 
ille, ilia, illud, that (away from 

speaker). 
iUGatrlB, e, bri^t, well Ughted, 

illustrious, [tion. 

imftgo, inis (F.), image, appaHf 
imltor,^ ari, fttus, imitate. 
immlniB, e, monstrous. 
immemor, oris, unmindful* 
immSnauB, a, um, measureless, 

immense, unbounded. 
immo, nay, on ih4 contrary, nay 

rather. 
immutSblliB, e, unchangeable. 
in^endeoy* ere, pendi, overhang, 

threaten. 
imper&torf Oris (M.), commander 

(in chief). 
imperlum, i (n.), authority, eom- 

mofid, state (as a power), 
impero,' are, fivi, &tum, e<mi- 

mand, require, 
impetro,^ are, avi, £tum, aecomr 

plish, tfbtain (a request). 
impetuB, us (m.X attack, violence, 

impulse; animi impetus, im- 
petuosity of feeling. 
implioo,^ are, tvi, atum, entunne, 

entangle, 
improbUB, a; um, wicked, bad, 
impudena, tis, shameless, impu- 
dent, 
in (ace), into, for, towards; 

(abl.), in, in regard to. 
in&nlB, e, empty, unreal. 
inoendium, i (n.), fire (confla- 
gration). 
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incendo,' ere, di, sum, stt on 

Jire, inflame, 
incolo,^ ere, colui, cultum, tV 

habit. 
incommodum, i (n<), annoy- 
ance, inconvenience, disaster 

(by a euphemism), 
incedo,' ere, cessi, cessum, 

move on, advance, 
incredibilia, e, incredible, 
iucultaa, a, um, uncuUiocUed, 

rude. 
incumbo,' ere, cubui, cubitum, 

lie upon, devote one^s self to 

(dative). 
incunabolnm, i (n.), cradle. 
inde, thence, then. 
ijQerro,' are, avi, atum, wander 
. in or over, pass before (dative), 
infacetua, a, um, without humor. 
Snfamis, e, ill famed, infamous. 
infelix. Ids, unfruitful, unfor* 

tunate, unhappy. 
Inferior, ius (comp. of inferus), 

lower, inferior. 
infernus, a, um, of the world 

below. 
infero, ferfe, tuli, latum, bring 

in or upon ; bellum infero, 

make war. 
InferuB, a, um, lower. 
Snfestus, a, um, hostile, danger^ 
. ous, in a dangerous condition. 
Inf initoB, a, um, unlimited, in^ 
, finite, immeasurable. 
Snflammo,' are, avi, atum, set 
. on fire. 

ingeniosus, a, um, full of genius. 
ingenium, i (n.), nature, mind; 

genius, 
inhabito/ are, avi, atum, inhcdfit. 
inimicua, a, um, unfriendly, hos" 

tile ; (as noun), personal enemy. 
initium, i (n.), beginning; initio, 

at first. 
injaaail (abl.), without orders 

(with genitive from), 
innatua, a, um, inborn. 
innuo,' ere, ui, utum, nod, hint. 
innocena, tis, harmless, innocent. 
innocentia, ae (f.), innocence. 



inopia, ae (p.), want, need. 
inquam (def. Gr. p. 8i), say 

(always in direct discourse 

and following some of the 

words said), said he, &c. 
insanio,^ ire, ivi, Itum, be insane, 
inaanya, a, um, not sound, insane. 
inaero,' ere, serui, sertum, weave 

in, bind in. 
Inaero,' ere, sevi, situm, tm* 

plant. 
inaidiae, arum (p.), andfush^ 

plot. 
inaitaa, a, um (part, of inaero). 
inaolena, tis, unused, insolent^ 

arrogant. 
Snaono,* are, sonui, sonitum, re- 

sound over, rattle (dative), 
iiiatitor, oris (m.), trader (travel- 
ling) , vender. 
inatruo,^ ere, xi, ctxim, furmsh. 
insula, ae (p.), island. 
intendo,' ere, tendi, tensum, 

strain, devote. 
inter (ace), between, among f 

inter se, with each other. 
interdiu, by day, in the day time* 
interdum (adv.), sometimes. 
interior, ius, inner, 
interpellStor, oris (m.), inter* 

ruptor; sine interp., without 

interruption. 
intimna, a, um, inmost, 
intra (ace), within, 
intua (adv.), within,. 
invenio,^ Ire, veni, ventum, 

come upon, find. 
invea^o/ are, avi, atum, tracks 

trace, investigate (following a 

scent), 
invidia, ae (p.), envy, jealousy, 
invito,^ §re, avi, atum, erhler* 

tain, invite. 
ipae, a, um, «£{/* (emphatic), hiwr 

self, herself,. &(:. 
Iracunde (adv.)^ with irascibility, 

with, little patience. 
iracundua, a, um, irascible, high- 
tempered. 
ira, ae (p.), anger. 
ia, ea, id, he, she, it, that. 
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iste, ista, istud, (hat yonder, that 

of yours. 
ita, so, thus. 
Italia, ae (f.), Italy, 
itaque, therefore, accordingly. 
item, likewise, also. 
iterum, again, a second time. 



jaoeo,' ere, jacui, jacitum, /ic, 

he low, lie low. 
jacio^ ere, jeci, jactum, throw, 

cast. 
jacto,^ are, avi, atum, cast, 

toss. 
jam, now, already; jam non, 

no longer (with present) ; jam 

vero, then again ; (with future)i 

presently. 
janua, ae (f.), doorway, door. 
jocor,^ avi, atus, Jest, joke. 
Jovis, see Juppiter. 
jubeo,* ere, jussi, jussum (ace. 

and infin.), order. 
judex, icis (m.), judge, juror 

(in plural properly ytiror*). 
judico,* are, avi, atum, judge, 

decide. 
jugum, i (n.), yoke, ridge (of 

hill). 
Julius, i (m.), Julius, a man's 

name. 
Julius, a, um, of Julius. 
Juppiter, Jovis (m,), Jupiter, king 

ot the gods. 
jura, ae (m.), a mountain of 

Gaul, 
jus, juris (n.), right, privilege. 
jussu (abl.)) hy command. 
juvenis, is (m.), young man. 
ju venous, i (m..)! bullock. 
juventils, utis (f.), youth. 
juvo,^ are, juvi, jutum, aid, help, 

do good, favor, please. 



Ksurthlgo, inis (f.), Carthage. 



labor, oris (m.) , toil, hardship. 
laboriose (adv.), with ^eat labor* 
laboriosus, a, um, toilsome. 
laboro,^ are, avi, atum, toU^ 

labor, trouble one^s self. 
lac, lactis (n.), milk. 
lacus, cus (m.), lake. 
tiaelia, ae (f.), proper name, 

daughter of C. Laelius. 
laetus, a, um, glad, blooming, 

gladdening (by abundance), 

abundant. 
largitas, atis, generosity, bounty, 
largus, a, um, broad. 
lateo,^ ere, latui, be hidden (with 

ace). 
later cuius, i (m.), brick. 
latitude, inis (f.), breadth. 
latrocinium, i (n.), robbery, 
latus, eris (n.), side. 
latus, a, um, wide. 
laudatus, a, um (part of follow* 

ing), much praised. 
laudb,' are, avi, atum, praise, 
laus, laudis (f.), praise. 
legatus, i (m.), lieutenant. 
legio, on is (f.), legion. 
lego,' ere, legi, lectum, read. 
legumina, um (n.), pi. vegetables. 
Lemannus, i (lacus). Lake Gen- 
eva. 
lentus, a, um, slow. 
levis, e, light, 
levitas, atis, lightness, 
lex, legis (r,), law (written), 
lobera, ae (F.), Proserpine^ 

daughter of Ceres, 
liber, bri (m.), book. 
liber, era, erum,/rcc. 
liberator, oris (m.), deliverer. 
ISbQxe, freely. 
liberi, drum (m.), children. 
libero,* are, avi, atum, set free. 
libeftas, tatis (f.), freedom, 

liberty, 
licet, licuit, it is permitted, one 

may. [trance. 

Hmen, inis (n.), threshold, en-- 
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lingua, ae (f.), tongue. 

Hs, litis (m.), lawsuit, quarrel. 

litera, ae (f.), letter; plur. epistle ^ 

literature. 
Uteratus, a, um, lettered, learned. 
locuplSs, etis, wealthy. 
locupleto,* are, avi, atum, enrich. 
locus, i (m.) ; plur. loca, orum 

(n.), place, region, 
longe, ius, issime, far, by far, 

at a distance. 
longimanus, a, um, long-handed. 
longinquus, a, um, distant, long 

(of time). 
longus, a, um, long; longum est, 

it would take too long. 
loquax, acis, talkative. 
loquor,^ i, locutus, speak, talk. 
lubet (or libet), it pleases, one is 

glad. 
luoidus, a, um, bright. 
luoud, i (yi.), grove. 
ludus, i (m.), play, school. 
lumen, inis (n.), light. 
Itina, ae (f.), moon. 
lupus, i (M.), wolf. 
lustro,^ are, avi, atum, purify, 

survey. 
lux, lucis (f.), light. 
Lysippus, i (m.), proper name. 



M. 

Sfl*. abbrev. of Manius, a man's 

name. 
macies, iei (f.), leanness, eina- 

ciation. 
macule,* are, avi, atum, stain. 
magis, more. 

magister, tri (m.), master, teacher. 
magistra, ae (f.), mistress. 
magistr^tus, tus (m.), magistrate, 

office. 
Magnesia, ae (F.), a town in 

Asia Minor. 
magni tilde, inis (f.), greatness, 

size; incredibili magnitudine, 

of marvellous size. 
magnus, a, um, great (in all 

senses), powerful. 



mSjusculus, somewhat large. 
male, malle, malui, tvish more, 

choose rather. 
malus, a,, um, bad, malicious (i. e. 

intended). 
maneo,' ere, mSnsi, mSnsum, 

wait, stay, remain. 
manes, ium (m.), a departed 

spirit. 
Manlius, i (M.), a proper name, 
maniplaris, e, belonging to a 

company, maniplary. 
maniplus, i (m.), wisp of straw 

(used as a standard *for a 

military company), hence later 

tiie company itself. 
manus, us (f.), hand. 
MarcelluB, i (M.), a famous 

Roman. 
Marcus, i (m.), a Roman proper 

name. 
mare, Is (n.), sea. 
maritimus, a, urti, of the sea, on 

the sea. 
mater, tris (f.), mother. 
materia, ae ; ies, iei (f.), timber, 

material. 
matricida, ae (m.), matricide, 
mStf&re, early, hastily. 
mazimus, a, um^ greatest 
medeor,^ eri, heal. 
medicabilis, e, curable. 
medicamen, inis (n.)^ remedy. 
medicamentarius, a, um, per-^ 

taining to (dealing in) reme- 
dies. 
medicamentosus, a, um, cura- 
tive. 
^medicamentum, i (s.), remedy, 
medicina, ae (f.), medicine. 
medicinalis, e, medicinal. 
medlcor,^ ari, atus, heal. 
medicosus, a, um, curative. 
medicus, i (m.), physician. 
meditor,* ari, atus (devote one's 

self to); practise, meditate. 
Mediolanum, i (n.), Milan (a 

city of North Italy), 
niedius, a, um, mid, middle, 

middle of (in agreement with 

noun). 
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mel, mellis (n.), honty, 
memini (defect. Gr. p. 8i), re- 

mtiiiber. 
memor, oris,^iun<//u/. 
memoria, ae (f), rnxmory, 
memoro,^ are, avi, atum, coXi te 

min(jL, relate. 
mStiB, mentis (P.), mind, 
mensura, ae (f.)i measure. 
mentior,^ iri, Itos, lie (speak 

falsely), 
mercenarioft, i (m.), hireling. 
merces, edis, pay, wages. 
merces, ium (f.), plur. commo- 
dities, wares, 
mercor,^ In, atas, trade, buy, 
Mecuriua, i (m.), Mercury, god 

of trade, &c. 
meridies, iei (m.), midday, noon, 

south, 
meritofl, a, um (part, of mereor), 

deserved. 
-met, intensive syllable added to 

pronouns, 
metior.^ iri, mensus, measure, 

measure out, 
metus, us (m.), apprehension, 

fear. 
mens, mea, meum, m^f, mine, 
mico/ are, micui, quiver, shine, 

glitter. 
miles, Itis (m.), soldier. 
militaria, e, military. 
milito,* are, avi, serve (as & 

soldier). 
miUe, plur. miUa, thousand. 
Minerva, ae (f.), Minerva, god- 
dess of arts and wisdom, 
minister, tri (m.), attendant 
ministra, ae (f.), hawimaid. 
ministro,' are, avi, iitum, servt^ 

supply, afford, 
minor, minus, smaller, lesser, 
minus, less, wr^ adj. not so 

(much), 
mirabiliter, wonderfully, 
miror,' ari, atus, wonder, 
mzi'UB, a, um, wonderful, mar- 
vellous ; quid mirum, what won-- 
derf 
miser, era, erum, wretched. 



nutigo,^ are, avi, atum, mellow, 

tame down. 
mitis, e, mild, gentle, meUow. 
mixtura, ae (f.). miaHure. 
Mnesarchus, i (M.), a proper 

name. 
modius, e (m.), modius, a meas- 
ure of grain, 
modo (in a manner), only, just 

now, 
moenia, ium (in,), fortifications. 
mollis, e, soft, smooth, mealy 

(of fruits, &c). 
moneo,' ere, ui, kum, warn, ad- 
monish, admse. 
monitus, us (M ), admonition. 
mons, montis (m.)) mountain, 
monstrum, i (n.), prodigy, 

monster, 
monumentum, i (n.), record, 

monument. 
mora, ae (f.), deUiy. 
morbus, i (m.), disease. 
moribmidus, a, um, dying. 
morior,^ iri, mortuus, die. 
moror,^ ari, atus, delay. 
mors, mortis (f.), death. 
mortklis, e, mortal, 
moSt moris (m.), custom; plur., 

also character. 
motus, us (m.), disturbance (of 

insurrections and the like). 
moveo,' ere, movi, motum, move 

(in all senses), 
moz, presently. 

Mucins, i (M.). a proper name, 
mulier, eris (F.), woman. 
multitudo, inis (F.), multitude, 

great number. 
multus, a, um (generally plural), 

much, many, 
multo (adverbial ablative), by 

much, much. 
mulus, i (m.), mti/e. 
munio,* Ire, Tvi, itnm, forf if y. 
munusculum, i (N.), Uttle gift. 
murus, i (m), wall 
mus, TOuris (M,)f mouse, 
muto,^ are, avi, atum, change, 
myrica, ae {f,\ heather. 
myrtus, us or i (f.), myrtle. 
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N. 

nam, for. 

nanci8Cor,*ci, nactus or nanctus, 

catchy get, find, 
nares, ium (m.), nostriUy nose, 

scent, 
narro,^ are, avi, atum, tell, relate, 

talk ©/"(with ace.)- 
nascor,' ci, natus, be born, 
Nasica, ae (m.), Nasica, a name 

of one of the Scipios. 
natura, ae (f.), nature, 
naturSlis, e, natural, 
natua (part, of nascor), a, um, 

born, 
navigo,^ are, avi, atum, sail, 

navigate, 
navis, is (p.), ship, 
ne, lest; (with imperat.), not; 

ne . . quidem, not , , even, not 

, , either: (with subj.), not to. 
-ne (enclitic), mark of interroga- 
tion. 
Ne^polis, is (p.), name of a city 

(Newtown). 
neo (neque), and not, neither, nor, 
nee enim, for , , not (you see)^ 
neceaae (indec.)» necessary, 
nefas, moral wrong, impiety, 
negotior,^ ari, atus, do business, 
negodum, i (n.), business, task, 
nemo, inis (m.), no one, no (in 

apposition with noun), 
nemus, oris (n.), grove, 
nerSia, idis (P.)} nereid, sea" 

nymph. 
Nereus, i (m.), Nereus, god of 

the sea depths. 
Nestor, oris (m.). Nestor, a wise 

and aged Greek chieftain. 
nihil, ind., nothing ; (as adv.), not 

at all, 
nihilum, i (n.), nothing, 
nimis, too, too much, 
nSbilis, e, well known, noble, 

famous, 
noceo,' ere, nocui, nocitum (dat.), 

do harm, hurt, injure, 
nocturnua, a, um, nightly, of the 

night. 



ndmen, inis (n.), name, bUl (of 

exchange). 
nSmino,^ are, avi, atum, name, 
non, not, 
nondum, not yet, 
n5nne, not f (in questions : does 

, , not, do , . not, &c.). 
nSa, nostrum (i), nobis (Gr« 

p. 44), we, • 
nosoo,^ ere, ndvi, notum, learn ; 

perf. know (as an acquaintance). 
nSater, tra, trum, our, ours, 
novem, nine; decern novem, 

nineteen, 
novuB, a, um, new, 
nox, noctis (p.), night 
nubes, is (F.)f cloud, 
nubo,' ere, nupsi, nuptum (dat), 

marry (pi the woman), 
nudus, a, um, naked, bare, unclad 

(without the outer garment), 
nullus, a, um (gen. ins), no, 

none, 
Numantia, ae (p.), a town in 

Spain, 
num, sign of question expecting 

ne|^tive answer : translate in 

indirect question, whether; in 

direct, by denial and question 

together, is not, is it f 
numems, i (m.), number, 
numen, inis (n.), tiod, will, 

divine being, divinity, 
numquam (nunquani), never, 
nunc, now (emphatic), 
nuntio,^ are, Svi, atum, bring 

news, announce, report, 
niipta, ae (p.), married, bride (lit 

veiled), 
nuaquam, nowhere, 
wax, nucis (p.), nut 



O, interject! ve Oh! 

ob (ace), on account of, 

obfero, ferre, tuli, latum, bring 

in the way of, offer, 
obfirmo,^ ire, avi, atum, 

strengthen against, strengthen. 
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obleoto,' are, avi, atum, delight^ 

amuse. 
obseqnium, i (n.), indulgence 

(of whims), deference, 
obtingo,' [ob, tango], ere, ligi, 

tactum,ya// to the lot of any one 

(dative), 
occasus, us (m.)) setting ^ west, 
occulo,^ ere, cului, cultum, hide. 
occultus, a, um, hidden ; in oc- 

culto, under cover, 
occupo,^ are, avi, atum, seize^ 

take possession of, 
oocupataB, a, um (part, of pre- 
ceding), engaged, 
octo, eight, 

octogesimus, a, um, eightieth. 
oculos, i (M.), eye, 
odium, i (n.), hate, hatred. 
odor, dris (m.), smell. 
aSexo, see obfero. 
oleum, i (n.), olive oil, oil, 
olivetom, i, olive-orchard. 
Olympias, adis (f.), Olympiad 

(Greek measure of time). 
Olympius, a, um, of Olympus ^ 

Olympian, an epithet of Jupiter. 
Smen, inis (n.), omen, 
omnino, altogether, at all, 
omnia, e, all, every; omnia, 

every thing. 
onus, eris (n.), burden, 
op§co,' are, avi, atum, darken, 
opes, opum (p.), plur., toeaUh, 

resources, 
opiiex, iicis (m.), workman, 
opinio, onis (p.), notion, idea 

(not opinion), 
opiparia, e, sumptuous, 
oppidum, i (n.), town (fortified). 
oppugno,^ are, avi, atum, attack, 

besiege (in the modern sense), 
[ops], opis (p. ; only used as 

nameofa^oddessinthenomin* 

ative ; in tne other cases), help. 
opto,^ are, avi, atum, choose, 

desire, wish for (with ace.) 
optime (superl. of bene), best, 
optimus, a, um, best (superl. of 

bonus), 
opus, eris (n.), work. 



oratio, onis (p.), speech, oration, 

plea, discourse. 
orbis, is (m.), circle, world; or- 

bis terrarum, the earth, 
ordo, inis (m.), order, rank, class, 
orieus, tis (m.), rising, east. 
orior, iri, ortus, rise (inflected in 

3d conjugation), 
ornatus, a, um (part, of orno), 

adorned, well furnished, highly 

ornamented. 
ornatus, us (m.), ornament, 
oro,^ are, avi, atum, pray, enr- 

treat, pray for, 
ortus, us (m.), rising. 
ortus, a, um (part, of orior), 

risen, rising, hatched, 
5s, oris (N.), mouth, 
OS, ossis (n.), bone, 
oscen, inis (n.), a bird giving 

omens by its, note (technical 

word of augury), 
osculor,* ari, atus, kiss, 
ostendo,^ ere, di, sum, and turn, 

show, 
ostento,^ are, avi, atum, display, 
ostium, i (n.), door (outer). 
otior,* ari, atus, be idle, enjoying 

leisure, 
otium, i (n.), leisure, ease, peace. 
ovile, is (n.), sheepjfold. 
ovis, is (p.), sheep. 
ovum, i (n.), egg. 



P. for PubUus. 

paene, almost. [canton. 

pagus (m.), i, village, district, 
palam, openly. 
palliolum, i (n.), robe. 
paliis, udis (p.), marsh. 
paluster, tris, tre, marshy. 
Papirius, i (m.), Papirius; Papi- 

ria (p.), Papirian, title of a 

Roman law from the name of 

its mover, 
paries, etis (m.), vmll (of house). 
pario,' ere, peperi, partum, bring 

forth, produce. 
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pariter, equally, alike, 
paro,* are, avi, atura, get^ pre- 
pare, 
pars, partis (F.),/>«r<, share. 
parvus, a, um, small, 
pascua, iium (n. plur.), pastures. 
passus, us (m.), step^ pace; mille 

passus, a mile, [a slave), 

pastor, oris (m.), shepherd (usually 
pastus, a, um, fed^ pastured, 
pastus, us (m.), pasturage, 
patefacio,^ facere, feci, factum, 

lay open, 
pateo,* ere, ui, lie open, 
pater, tris {^.)y father, 
patera, ae (f.), 6ow/ (sacrificial), 
patemus, a, urn, of a father, of 

one^s father, 
patria, ae (p.), fatherland, native 

city or land, 
patricius, a, Mm{ patrician, 
patriuB, a, um, of a father, of 

one^s native city, 
pauci, ae, 3.,f€w^ a few (only), 
paulus, a, um, smaU ; paulum, a 

lUtle, a little while, 
Paulus, i (m.), a man's name, 
pauper, eris, poor, 
Pausanias, ae (m.), a Spartan 

commander, 
peculium, i (n.), property (private 

savings of a slave), 
pecco,* are, avi, atura, do wrong-. 
pecunia, ae (f.), money, 
pecus, udis (f.), creature (in a 

flock or herd), domestic animal, 
pecus, oris (n.), flock, 
penetro,! are, avi, atum, pene^ 

trate, 
per (ace), through (also in sense 

by means of); throughout (in 

adverbial phrase), 
peragro,^ are, avi, atum, travel 

over. 
percipio ' [per, capio], ere, cepi, 

ceptum, learn, gather ^ gain, 

receive, 
percontor,* ari, atUs, inquire 

(particularly). 
percrebresco,' ere, thicken, be* 

come frequent, sprectd. 



peregrinus, a, um, ^brg^. 

perennis, e, perennial, 

pereo. Ire, ii, perish; (in the per- 
fect), l)e dead, be destroyed. 

perezcelsua, a, um, very high. 

pergo,* ere, perrexi, perrectum, 
keep on, proceed, 

pericHtStio, onis (f.), trial. 

periculum, i (n.), trial, danger, 

perpetuus, a, um, perpetual^ 
eternal. 

Persaj ae (m.), Persa, a name 
(of a dog) ; also the same as 
Perses, name of a king. 

persequor,* sequi, secutus, pur* 
sue, follow out. 

Parses, sfs (m.), Perse^^ a king 
of Macedonia. 

persuSdeo,^ ere, stiasi, sdasum^ 
persuade, 

pertineo,' ere, tinui, tentum^ 
reach, extend ; pertineo ad, be* 
long to, have to do with, 

perverto,' ere, ti, sum, overtumif 
overthrow, 

pes, pedis (m.), foot (also as a 
measure). 

pestilens, tis, infected, unwhole* 
some, 

peto,' ere, petlvi, petitum, aim 
at, seek, ask. 

Phalaris, idis (m.), Phalaris, a 
name of a tyrant. 

Phllippi, orum (m ; plnr.), the 
place of the battle between the 
assassins and the partisans of 
Caesar. 

philosophus,i (u,}, philostpher. 

Phoebus, i (m.), Phoebus, a name 
of Apollo. 

pictfira, ae (f.), painting, picture^ 

piger, gra, gmm, sluggish, in- 
active, 

pingo,' ere, pinxi, pictum, paint. 

piscator, oris (m ), fisherman. 

piscis, is (m.), fish. 

piscor,* &ri, atus,^J^ catch fish, 

placeo,^ ere, ui, itum, please; 
mi hi placet, / hke. 

plane, plainly, wholly, absolutely. 

planities, iei (f.), plain, level. 
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qua, vohert^ in tthat way. 

quacumque, wherever, 

quadriennium, i (n.), (ispace 
oi)four years, 

quaerok' ere, quaesivi, quaes?- 
turn, seek, axk, 

quaeso,' ere, ask^ pray, enquire, 

quaefttlo, onis (T.)tinvestigaiion, 

^aaestoir, dris (m.), qutesi&r^ 
Roman officer like paymaster. 

qualia, e, as, whcU Tcorrel. to 
talis); tale . . quale, such a 
thing — as; often alone, im- 
plying its correlative, such as» 

quam, hmo, as, than, 

quamqaam, although (lit. h&W' 
ever), though (corrective). 

quaiitus, a urn, how great (in aQ 
senses), how strong, &t, 

quartos, a, van, fourth, 

quasi, as if , as it were, 

quatio,' ere, shake, reUtle, 

quattuor, four, 

•que (enclitic), dmd, 

queo (def. Gr. p. S2) can, 

qui, quae, quod, who, which, thai, 
as (Tel.) ; quod, so far as, 

qui, old ablative form of quis; 
quicum, with whom. 

quia, because, 

quioumque, quaecumque, quod* 
. cumque, whoever. 

qoidam. quaedan^ quoddam, 
a (certain) one, 

quidem, in fact, to be sttre, at 
least ; ne . . quidem, not even 
followed by sed, &c., may of - 
ten be translated though, 

quilibet, quaeltbet, quodKbct, 
who you will, any (whatevtr). 

quin, why not, but thai, 

qutuam (quisnam), (emph. iiiter>> 
rog.), who (tell me). 

quintuples, plicis, ^w-/bl<i. 

Quintua, i (m.), Roman prop^ 
name. 

qulBtuB, a, um, fifth. 

Quirites, ium, (Roman) citizens. 



quis, quae, quid, who ? what f 
quisquam, quaequam, quod- 01* 

quidquam, any one (with neg^ 

cond, and interrog.). 
qufsque, quaeque, quodque, 

every, each, 
quisquis (§ 21, 2), whoever. 
qu5, whither ,* with comparatives^ 

eo . . quo, the . . tke^ in pro' 

portion as, 
quoque, also, as well. 
quat, how many, «« (many), 
quotannis, eo^ or eoefry year^ 

yearly. 

R. 

rapidits, a, um, Pwi/t. 

rapio,' ere, rapui, raptum, seize, 

carry off (with force), 
rapto,* are, seize (with violence). 
raptUB, a, trm, caught, 
raptus, us (m.), carrying off. 
rlruB, a, um, rare. 
ratio, onis (f,), reckoning, reason. 
aratus, a, um, confrmed, fixed. 
re- or red- (in compos.), back or 

again, 
recens, tis, recent, 
recidfvns, a, um, restored, r^ 

vived, 
recido,' ere, cidi,/afl baeh 
reddittts, a, um, restored. 
reddo,' dere, didi, ditum, give 

back, restore, give out, produce 

(as of sounds), 
reditus, us (m.), tetum. 
redeo, Ire, il, itum, return. 
xeduado,^ Sre, avi, Htum, (^er- 

fiow. . 
refero, ferre, tuli, latum, brin§f 

back, relate, represent, restore 

to (ace). 
refervescc' ere, boil up, 
regina, ae (f.), queen, princess. 
regno, ^ are, avi, atum, reign, 
Regulua, i (m.), a Roman name. 
rSHgio, onis (F.), religion, wor^ 

ship, reverence, 
relinquo,* ere, liqui, tictun% 

leave, e^andon. 
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reliquns, a, um, remaining, 
remedium, i (n.), remedy, 
remissus, a, um, slack, remiss; 

comparative, less intense. 
remitto,' ere, misi, missum, send 

back, let go, relax, 
repente, suddenly, 
reperio/ ire, reperi, repertum, 

Jind, discover, 
repono,' ere, posui, positum, 

put by, store, 
res, rei (f) , thing, property, 
, event ; (i n plural), circumstances, 
res publica, commonwealth, pub- 
lic life, 
reservo,^ are, avi, atum, reserve, 

keep backf preserve, 
resono,^ are, sonui, sonitum, r&- 

sound, 
respicio,' ere, spexi, spectum, 

look back, - 
respondea,* ere, spondl, spon- 

sum, reply, 
retro, back, backward, behind 

(adv.). 
revoco,* are, avi, atum, recall, 

renew (by calling back), 
rex, regis (m.), king, 
rite, rigJiilff, duly. 
rivulus, i (m.), little stream, 
rivus, i (m.), stream, brook, 
riza, ae, (f.), brawl, quarrd, 
rogo, are, avi, atum, ask, de^ 

mand, mtreat, 
K3ma, ae (f.). Boms, 
Romanus, a, um, Roman, 
rostrum, i (n.)» beak; pi. fke 

platform (the raised place 
. from which Roman orators 

addressed the people)., 
rursus, again* 



8. 

sacer, era, crum, sacred, 
8acerdo9t otis (m. or P.), pried, 

priestess, 
saepe, often, 
saevitia, ae (f.), cruelty^ 



I, a, um, crud, 
sagacitas, atis (f.), keenness of 

scent, sagacity, keenness, 
Bagax, acis, keen, sagacious, 
Saguntum, i (n.), Saguntum, a 

city of Spain, 
sal, sails (m.), salt, 
saXus, utis (f.), health, safdty, 

preservation, 
salveo,* ere, be well, 
aalvus, a, um, sctfe and sound, 
8a9guis (sanguen), inis (m.), 

blood (in the veins, or fresh), 

also in the sense of stock or 

race, 
sapiena, tis, wise, 
sapientieL, ae (F.)t toisdom. 
satis, enough, sufficiently, 
scalmos, i (n.), thole-pin, 
sceleratus, a, um, guilty, 
scelus, eris (n.), crime, guilt, 
scientia, ae (f.), knowledge. 
scilicet, that is to say, forsooth 

(ironical), 
scio,^ scire, scivi, scitum, know 

(a fact). 
Scipio, onis (m.), Scipio, a 

Roman name. 
scribo,* ere, scrips!, scriptum, 

write. 
se, sui, sibi, self (Gr. p. 44). 
semet, see -met. 

sed- [ ^^'^ compos.), apart. 
sector, oris (m.), divide, buyer. 
secundum (prep, ace), along. 
secundus, a, um, following^ 

second, favorable. 
securis, is (f.), axe, 
securus, a, um, secure. 
sed, but, 
sedecim, sixteen, 
sedeo,* ere, sedi, sessum, sit. 
sedes, is (p.), seat, abode. 
semeatris, is, six months, hatf" 

year. 
semper, always, 
seaatus, us (M.), senate, 
senectus, utis (f.), old age, 
Senesco,^ ere grow old, wane. 
senez, senis (m.), old man. 
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8&i^, aie, 2L, six (each, at a time), 

(often in £ng. by the cardinal 

number), 
senilis, e, of an old man, 

characteristic of an old man. 
sententia, ae (F^), opinion, 
sentio,^ ire, sensi, sensum,yec/, 

notice, • 
sepelio,^ Ire, ii, sepultum, bury. 
septem, seven. 
sepulorum, i (n.) , tomb. 
sequor,' sequi, secutus, foUow^ 
' ensue, 

sero,' ere, serui, sertum, weave. 
sero, ere, sevi, satum, plants sow, 
serpSns, tis (M.), serpent. 
servDis, e, of slaves, 
servo,* are, avi, atum, serve ^ 

keep. 
servos, i (m ), slave. 
sessio, 5nis (f.), sitting,. 
seu, or; seu . . seu, whether . . 

or, if either . . or if sometimes 

to see if either : . or. 
severe, with severity. 
sevSms, a, woa^ stem. 

f^hif 

nc, so, thus. 

siouti, just as. 

Sicilia, ae (p.), SicUy. 

Siciliensis, e, Sicilian. 

Siculns, a, um, Sicilian, 

sicut, as, as also. 

sidus, eris (n.), star, constella- 
tion. 

significo,' are, avi, atum, make a 
sign, signify, indicate. 

signum, i (n.), mark, sign, stand- 
ard, statue, 

silentiaiii, i (n.), silence. 

Silenus, i (m.), Silenus, a man^s 
name. 

silva, ae (f.), wood, forest. 

similis, e, lUce^ similar. 

similitfido, inis (p.), likeness* 

simol, at the same time; simul 
ac, as soon as. 

simulacrum, i (n.), image, im- 
aginary sounds, 

simulo,^ are, avi, atum, feign, 
pretend. 



sine (abl.), without. 
singuli, ae, a (distributive num- 
eral), one. by one, one (though 

plural). 
sino.' ere, slvi, situm, leave, letp 

permit. 
sitio,^ ire, thirsL 
sitis, is (p.), thirst 
situs, us (m.), neglect, dust. 
situs, a^ um (part of sino), 

placed ; est situs, rests, is 

situated. 
socer, ceri (m.), father-in-law. 
sol, soils (m.), the sun, 
soleo,* ere, solitus, be accustomed^ 

be wont. 
sSIitudo, inis (p.); solitude. 
sellers, tis, skilful. 
soUertia, ae (p.) , skilL 
sSlUm, only, 

s51u8, a, um (een. ius), alone^ 
solvo,' ere, solvi, solutum, hosent 

settle (a dispute), 
somnium, i (N.), dream. 
sonmus, i (m.), sleep. 
Bonus, i (H-X sound, 
sopor, oris, (M.), sleep. 
soxdidus, a, um, dirty, mean. 
sparsus, a, um (part, of spargo), 

scattered. 
spatiSsns, a, um, spacious. 
spatiiim. i^N.), space, 
8pati5siis, a, um, spacious. 
spatium, i (n*)* space^ 
speciis, iei (f»), show, appearance. 
spectabilis, e, of noble aspect. 
spect&cul^m, i (n.), spectacle. 
specto,^ are, avi, atum, vieto, 

behold, look, face, 
spelunca, ae (p.), cavern. 
spes, ei (p.), hope. 
squalor, oris (m.), wretched 

plight, filth, mourning apparel. 
statio, onis (p.)? post, station, 

picket. 
statua, ae (P;), statue. 
Stella, ae (p.), star. 
sterno,' ere, stravi, stratumi 

strew, spread a couch. 
Btilus, i (m.), style (writing im» 

plement). 
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stimnluB, i (m.), aood, 

Btirpci, is (p.), MrM6, %tock^ race. 

Bto,^ stare, steti, statum, standi 

stop 
stomaohor,* iH, situs, be vexed. 
BtrepituB, us (m.). novte, rattling, 
Btruo,' ere, straxi, structum, 

build. 
Btadeo,* er6, ui, be earnest for, 

fanor (dat), stxid}^ be a student, 
Atudium, i (n.), earnestness^ 

fondness (for), study* 
BuS^BiB, e, sweet. 
BaavitSa, atis (p.), sweetness^ 

sweet taste. 
Bub (abl.), under. 
Bubigo,* ere, egi, actum, svibdue, 

break in. 
Bubito, suddenly, 
BueH drum (m.), Suevi^ a Ger- 
man tribe. 
Bulla, ae (m.), Sulla^ a Roman 

general. 
Bum, esse, fui, / am, be, 
BummuB, a, um (superU of 

Buperus), highest^ greatest j 

highest part. 
Biimo, ere, sumpsi, sumptum, 

take. 
Buovetaurilia, ium (n. ; plur.X a 

solemn sacrifice efihe itwnans. 
Bupero,' are, avi, atum, surpass, 
Bupploat, icis (adv.)) suppliant, 
Bupplicium, i (n.), supplication, 

(capital) punishment. 
BuppSno,' ere, posui, positum, 

put beneath (dative). 
Bupra (ace), abooe, on the sur- 
face of 
BurculuB, i (m.)* sapling. 
BUB, suis, (c), swine. 
BUBpectus. a, um (part of IbUow* 

ing), suspicious. 
BUBpioio,* ere, spexi, spectum^ 

look up tOy or at, suspect 
BUBtento,^ are, avl, atum, sus* 

tain, keep alive. 
BUBtlnoo ^ [sub, tenco], ere, ui, 

tentum, sustain. 
BuuB, a, um, his (her or their)^ 

reflexive. 



Byrac^Bao, a, um (P.), Syracuse^ 

SL city cf Sicily. 
SyracuBanuBk a, um, Syrocusan, 



T. 

tabema, ae (p.), shop. 

tabula, ae (pO« jiafik^ panel 

(for pictures), />Mr(tir«. 
taeda, ae (p.), jnne^tree^ torch. 
taliB, e, such ; tale, such a thing. . 
tamen, yet, nevertheless, however. 
tamqaam, as if. 
tandem, at length. 
tango,' ere, tetigi, tactum, touch. 
tantum, so much, oitly ; (with 

partitive gea-X so many ; tan- 
tum abest, it is so far (from 

being the case), 
tantus, a, um, so great. 
Tarontum, i (n), Tareniumf a 

town of South Italy. 
tauruB, i (m-X bulk 
tectum, i (n.), roof, dwelling. 
tecum a. onm and to from to. 
telluB, Oris (p.), earth. 
temperatuB, a, um (part of 

tempero), tempered, temperate^ 
tempero,* §re, avi, atum, fhode* 

rate, control, restrain. {^son^ 
tempestive, seasonably, in «ea- 
templum, i (n.), temple, 
tempuB, oris (n.), tifne. 
tendo,* dere, tetendi, tentum, 

hold, strain. 
tenebra, ae (F«), darkness, dark 

recess. 
teneo,* ere, tenui, tentum, hdd^ 

possess, have in one^s power, 
tbr, three times. 
tergum, i (n.), back ; a tergo, in 

the rear. 
terra, ae (p.), earth, land. 
terreo,' Sre, ui, itum, alarm^ 

terrify. 
terror, oris (m.), alarm, terror 

(object of akrm). 
Tertia, ae (p.), a woman's name. 
tertiuB, a, um. third. 
tesca, 5rum (n.), thicktts. 
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testis, is (m.), witnes's. 

teter, tra, trum, /ouZ, horrible. 

theatmm, i (n.), theatre. 

ThemistoolSs, is« and i (m.), 
Themistoclesy a Grecian states- 
man. 

Thennoi>ylae, arum (f.), Ther- 
mopylae, 

tibia, ae (f.), pipe. 

timeo,* €re, timui, year. 

timescob* ere, take alarm. 

timidns, a, vLnif fearful, timid. 

timor, oris (M.),/«ir. 

titulus, i (M.), placard, 

tollo, ere, sustuli, subl&tum, 
raise, take tip, take away. 

tot, go many. 

t5tus, a, um, whole, entire; often 
with the force of an adverb, 
wholly. 

tragoedia, ae (p.), tragedy. 

trfins (ace), across, beyond. 

transfuga, ae (M.), deserter. 

trecenti, ae, a, three hundred. 

tremo,^ ere, tremui, tremble, 

tremolus, a, um, trembling. 

teepidus, a, um, timid. 

tribunalis, t, of a tribune* 

tribnnus, i (M.j, tribune. 

triennium, i (n.), (space of) 
three years. 

tdginta (indec), thirty. 

triquetra, ae, three-homered. 

tristicnlus, a, um, a little sad. 

tristla, e, sad, cruel, 

triticuiu, i, wheat. 

TrSja, ae (f.), Troy, 

tfi, tui tibi, te, thou (Gr. p. 44). 

Tullius, i, name of Cicero. 

Tallus, i (m.), a Roman king. 

turn, then; turn . . turn, now . • 
now, 

torpis, e, ugly, disgraceful, evil, 

tus, turis (n.), incense, 

tutus, a um (part, of tueor), safe. 

tuus, a, um, thy, thine, your 
(almost always). 

Tycha, ae (f.), name of a city. 

tyrannoa, i (m.), tyrant, 

Tyndaris, idis (f.), daughter of 
Tyndai'us, 



fiber, era, erum, rich, fertile. 
ubi, where, when, where f when? 

(interrogative), 
ubique, everywhere. 
ullus, a, um (gen. ius), any. 
umbiUcus, i (M.), navk, centre. 
umquam, ever (with negatived 

and conditions. 
nnguentum, i (N.), ointment* 
universus, a, um, all (ogethet. 
unquam, see umquattL 
3au8, a, um (^en. ius), one. 
urbs, urbis (f.), city, 
iisquam, anywhere, 
usque, even, up to. 
SsuB, us (m.), use, advantage^ 

experience. 
ut (with subj.), that, so that! 

(with indie.) when^ as, how, 

as if. 
uterque, utraque, utrumque (gen. 

utriusque), both (changing the 

verb to the plural). 
uti (ut), that, so that. 
Utilia, e, useful, advantageous, 
utilitas, 2t!s (F.), utility, adpon^ 

tage, usefulness, 
ator,' ati) usuSy use^ employ. 



V. 

vacuus, a, um, empty, f^occu* 

pied. 
vsdde, strongly, very, quite. 
vaXeo,* ere, valui, be strong, be 

well, be worth, 
validus, a, um, strong (in almost 

all senses). 
vinus, a, um, empty, idle, vain. 
varietas, itis (f.), variety, varta- 

lion 
▼ariua, a, um, various. 
vastitas, atis (F.), devastation. 
vastus, a, um, vast, waste, deso- 

late. 
vel, or, even; vel . . vel, either 

. . or. 
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velnt, as, 

venalis, e,yor saU, \sdle, sett, 

vendo,' dere, didi, ditum, put to 

venio,* ire, veni, ventum, come. 

venorS ari, atus, hunt, 

venustas, atis (f.), grace, ele- 
gance, polish, 

vere, truly j with truth, rightly, 

vereor,* eri, itus, respect, fear, 

Veritas, atis (F.), truth, 

vero, in truth, in fact, but, and 
(with an emphasis on the 
word which precedes). 

venia, a, um, true, 

venmSf us (m.), verse, [vertex, 

vertex, icis (m.)« head, top, 

vescor,* vesci (with 3hL),feed 
upon. 

vesper, eri (m,), evening; ad ves« 
perum, at evening. 

vespera, ae (f.), evening. 

vestigium, i (a.), foot-print, trace. 

vestio,* Ire, ivi, Itum, clothe, 
cover. 

vestip, is (p.), clothing, raiment, 

vestitus, us (u.), clothing, garb, 
covering (as by woods or the 
like). 

veto,* are, vetui, vetitum, ^rWc/. 

vetus, eris, old, ancient, 

vetifstas, atis (f.), antiquity. 

via, ae (f.), way, road, course. 

vicinum, i (n. of the following), 
neighborhood.. 

vicinus, a, um, neighboring; 
(noun) neighbor, 

victor, oris (m.), conqueror; (as 
• adj.), victorious. 

victoria, ae (f.), victory, 

video,* ere, vidi, visum, see, 

videor ^ (passive), eri, visus, be 
seen, seem. [ne. 

videsne =» vides, with enclitic 

vigil, Wis, watchful, watchman, 

vigilemtia, ae (f.), watchfulness. 

vigilia, ae (F.), watching, watch 
(the divisions of the Roman 
night). 

vigilo,' are, avi, atum, watch, 
wake, pass (a time) in wake- 
fulness. 



viginti (indec), twenty, 
vilis, e, cheap. 
vilitas, atis (F.), chedpness 
villa, ae (f,), farm-house , villa. 
villas, i (M.), shaggy hair (of 

animals), wool. 
vincio,* Ire, vinxi, vinctum, bind. 
vinco,' ere, vici, victum, con- 
quer. 
vinculum, i (n.), bond, tie, chain, 
vindico,^ are, avi, atum, assert^ 

claim, punish. 
vir, viri (m.), man, 
vires, ium (vis), (f.), strength. 
Virgo, inis (f.), maiden, virgin, 
virgultum, i (n.), shrubbery. 
virtus, utis (f.\ manliness, valor^ 

excellence, virtue. 
vis, vis, vim, vi (f.), force, vio" 

lence ; (plur.), energy, strength, 

power. 
vi8ne=s::vis (from volo) and en- 
clitic ne. 
viscera, um (n.), flesh, 
vita, ae (f.V life. 
vitis, is (f.), grape-vine. 
vitupero,^ are, avi, atum, blame^ 

censure. 
vivo,' ere, vixi, victum, live, 
vivus, a, um, alive, living. 
via:, with difficulty, scarcely. 
voco,* are, avi, atum, call (in 

all senses). 
volcanus, i (M.'),fire (Vulcan), 
volo,' are, avi, Rtum, fly. 
volo, velle, volui (Gr. p. 79), 

wish. 
voluntas, atis (f.), will, wish^ 

feeling. 
voluptas, atis (f.), pleasure, 
vos, vestrum (i), vobis, you 

(Gr. p. 44). 
vosmet, yourselves (emphatic; 

see met,) 
voveo,* ere, vovi, votum, vow, 
voxj vocis (f.), voice. 
valgus, i (n.), the lower classes, 
volnus, eris (n.), wound, 
vultus, us (m.), expression, coun* 

tenance, face. 
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SUPPLEMENT. 



OUTLINE OF SYNTAX. 
I. Subject and Predicate. 

46. Nouns. — A Noun used to describe another, and 
meaning the same thing, agrees with it in Caie (p. 103). 

1. When in the same part of the sentence (subiect or predi- 
cate), it is called an appositive^ and the use is called apposition, 

2. When iLsed to form a predicate, with a copulative verb, it 
is called /?rc(iica/« nominative (or other case, as it may be). 

a. Agreement in gender and number; 6* with locative; €• genitive 
in agreement with possessives, 

47. Adjectives agree with their nouns in gendevy number, 
and case (p. 105). 

1. With two or tnore nouns the adjective is plural. 

2. When nouns are of different genders, an attributive adjec- 
tive agrees with the nearest, 

a. Of predicate adjectives ; &• masculine or neuter ; €• abstracts 
with neuter adjectives ; d* agreement by tynesis; €• with appositive 
or predicate ; /• with partitive genitive. 

3. Adjectives are often used as nouns, the masculines to de- 
note men, and the feminine women (chiefly plural). 

Urn Possessives ; &• Demonstratives ; e* Nouns as adjectives. 

4. A neuter adjective may be used as a noun : — 

€l» Use in the singular; b» in the plural; e. as appositive or predi- 
cate ; d* in agreement with a clause or infinitive. 

5. Adjectives denoting source or possession may be used for 
the genitive. 

a. For genitive of personal pronouns ; h* genitive in apposition ; 
Cm for objective genitive (rarely). 

6. An adjective is often used to qualify an act^ having the 
force of an Adverb. 

7. When two qualities are compared, both adjectives are in 
the comparative, connected by quam. 

a* Not with magis | &• Positives with quam* 

8. Superlatives denoting order and succession often designate 
what part of an object is meant (so medius, cetems, &c.). 

9. Alius ... allns, &c., may be used reciprocally^ or may 
imply a change of predicate as well as of subject. 
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48. Relatives.-^ A Relative agrees with its antecedent 
in gender and number ; but its case depends on the construc- 
tion of the clause in which it stands (p. 109). 

1. A verb takes the person of the antecedent. 

2. A relative generally agrees in gender with the appositive, 
a. Agreement in case by attrciction ; b* with implied antecedent. 

3. The antecedent noun sometimes appears in both clauses ; 
usually only in the former ; sometimes it is wholly omitted. 

a. When repeated; h. a relative clause (is or hie, antecedent; 
R., order of clauses) ; c. antecedent omitted; cf* predicate adjective 
(superlatives) ; e* id quod or quae res* 

4. A relative often stands at the beginning of a clause or 
sentence, where in English a demonstrative must be used. 

5. An Adverb is often equivalent to the pronoun (relative or 
demonstrative) with a preposition. 

49. Verbs. ^~ A verb agrees with its 8ubject«>nominative 
in number and person (p. 1-12). 

1. Two or more singuliur subjects take a verb in the plural. 
a* Bule for persons ; &. with disjunctives ; c. collective nouns, 

&c. ; d* action belonging to the subjects separately. 

2. The subject of a finite verb is in the nominative. 

a* Omission of personal pronoun; Ih of indefinite subject; e» of 
verb in certain phrases (especially of the copula). 

II. Construction of Cases. 

60. GsNiTiY B. — A noun used to limit or define another, 
and not meaning the same thing» is put in the genitive (p. 1 13), 

1. Bnt^ective. The Genitive is used to denote the author, 
owner, source, and (with an adjective) measure or quality. 

a* Use of possess! ves ; b» omission of limited nenn ; e. genitive 
in predicate ; tL with phrase or clause (instead of neuter nominative) \ 
po neuter of poesessives ; e. of substance ; /• instead of appositive ; 

^» of quality (with adjectives); h* of measure (with numerals); 
of quantity, to express value ; fc» with causa, &c. 

2. Partitive. Words denoting a part are followed by th^ 
genitive of the whole to which the part belongs. 

a* Nouns or pronouns ; bm Numerals,^.; e. Neuter adjectives; 
(i. Adverbs ; e Poetic use. — Remark 1» Ablative with preposition ; 
2. aterque ; 8. Words meaning a whole ; 4. I>oabted genitive. 

3. Objective. With many nouns and adjectives implying 
action, i£e genitive is used to denote the object. 

Urn Nouns of action, agency, and feeling; &• A<j|jectives re<iuiring 
an object of reference (1. desire, &q., 2. verbals, 8. participials) | 
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€• A^iectiTes with genitive of specification;; €U of likeness. Use of 
prepositions in connecting nouns. 

4. Alter Verba. The genitive is used as the object of several 
classes of Verbs: — 

a 9 Of remembering, forgetting, and reminding; 5. of accusing, con- 
demning, and acquitting; (peculiar genitives; abl. with de); €• of emo- 
tion (I. pity, &c., 2. impersonals ; use of infinitive); d. refert and 
interest ; e. of plentif and want (potior) ; r« Genitive with Adverbs. 

61. Dative. — The Dative is used of the object indirectly 
affected by the action of a verb (p. 121), 

1. Of Indirect Object: with Transitives. Transitive verbs, 
"whose meaning permits it, take the dative of the indirect object, 
with the accusative of the direct (as of giving, telling , sending), 

a« With passive ; b. Motion with Prepositions ; d» douo, &c. 

2. after Intransitive^. Intransitive verbs take the da- 
tive of the indirect object only. 

a« Verbs meaning to favor, help, please, serve, trust, and their con- 
traries; also to believe, persuade, command, obey, envy, threaten, resist, 
pardon, and spare; (1. javo, &c., with accus. ; 2. dat. or ace. with 
adalor, &c. ; 8. dat. or ace. according to their meaning) ; &• libet, &c. ; 
c, with accus. of remote ; d. Compounds with ad, ante, con, &c. 
(transitive compounds; obvins) ; €• Compounds with ab, de, ex; 
/• Impersonal use in the passive ; (/• Poetic use of dative. 

3. Of PossesBion. The Dative is used with esse and similar 
words to denote the (koner. 

Rem. — Use of habeo ; a« Compounds of esse ; &• nomen est* 

4. Of Agency. The Dative is used after some passive forms 
to denote the Agent. 

a* Gerund or gerundive ; &• perfect participle ; e* poetic use. 

5. Of Servica The Dative is used to denote the purpose or 
end; often with another dative of the person or thing afEected. 

6. Of Nearness. The Dative is used after words of fitness, 
nearness, likeness, service, inclination, and their opposites. 

a* Accusative with ad ; fr. Accusative with in or erga ; c» pos- 
sessive genitive ; d. propior, &c. with ace. ; €• dat. with verbals. 

7. Of Reference. The Dative is often required not by any 
particular word, but by the general meaning of the sentence. 

€U Instead of possessive genitive ; b. relations of direction; c* of 
Tolens, nolens ; d. EthicalDative (ablative with pro). 

62. Accusative. — The Accusative denotes that which is 
immediately affected by the action of the verb. 

1. The Accusative is the case of the Direct Object. 

a* With verbs of feeling; b. Cognate Accusative ; c, with verbs 
of sensation ; <f • of motion (compounds) ; e« Constructio prcegnans ; 
/• Impersonals, decet, &c. 
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2. Two Acctuiattvds. Several verbs take a second aocnsa-^ 
tive, either in apposition or as a secondary object. 

a« Verbs of naming, choosing, &c. ; &• Compounds with preposi- 
tions ; €• Verbs of asking and teaching (passive use) ; d. celo, lateo. 

3. Adverbial Accusativa The accusative is used adver- 
bially, or for specification. 

6. Accusative of neuter pronoun or adjective; bm Adverbial 
phrases ; c. Greek accusative : passive used reflexively. 

4. Special TTses: — 

a. Exclamations; &• as subject of Infinitive; e. Duration of 
Time and extent of Space. 

68. Vocative. — The Vocative is the form of direct 
Address (p. 134). 

a* Nominative with Imperative; h. Vocative of acfjective. 

64. Ablative. — The Ablative is used to denote the rela- 
tions expressed in English by the prepositions from^ triy aty 
with, by (p. 134). 

1. Separation. Verbs meaning to remove, set free, he absent^ 
deprive, and wanty are followed by the ablative. 

a* ^ Compounds, used figuratively ; b» ablative of place from f 
€• adjectives of freedom and tDiint ; d, opus and nsns ; egeo and^ 
indigeo with genitive (so other words of separation and want). 

2. Source. The ablative is used to denote source or material. 
a* Participles of birth and origin ;*&• place of birth ; c« of mate- 
rial, with constare ; d. with facere, &c. 

3. Cause. The ablative is used to express cause. 

€h dignns, Indigiiiu, and certain verbs; &• motive expressed 
with ob or propter; c* caosa^ gratia* 

4. Agent. The voluntary agent after a passive verb is put in* 
the ablative with ab. 

a* So with neuters ; b. agent as instrument with per or opera. 

5. Contparlson. The comparative degree is followed by the 
ablative, signifying ihan, 

a. Use of qnam ; b. idiomatic ablatives, opinione, &c. ; Ck con- 
struction of plus, amplias, &c. 

6. Means. The ablative is used to denote accompaniment, 
means, instrument. 

a. AccompAniment with enm (misceo, jungo) ; h» contention 
with cum ; c* with words of fulness; d. ntor, &c. ; e. abL oi degree of 
difference (eo, quo, &c.)' 

7. Quality. The ablative is used (with an adjective or limit- 
ing genitive) to denote manner and quality, 

a* Physical characteristics ; &• manner with com ; modo, &c. 
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8. Price. The price of a thing is put in thf ablative. 

a* Certain genitives of quantity are used to denote indefinite value; 
^m SO Of certain nouns. 

9. Specification. The ablative denotes that in respect to 
^hich any thing is or is done, or in accordance with which any 
thing happens. 

10. Locative. The ablative of the place where is retained 
in many idiomatic expressions. 

a* Verbs and Verbals. 

6. Ablative Absolute : A noun or pronoun^ with a participle [form- 
ing the subject and predicate of a subordinate clause] nuuf be put in the 
ablative to define the time or circumstances of an action ; C« Ablative of 
neuter adjective ; d* Ablative of place where and time when. 

55. Time and Place. — 1. Time. Time when (or withu 
which) is put in the ablative; time how long m the accusative. 

a* Use of preposition ; b* Ablative of duration. 

2. Space. Extent of space is put in the accusative. 

a« Genitive of measure; b*- Distance in accusative or ablative. 

3. Place. To express relations of place, prepositions are 
necessary, except with the names. of towns ana small islands. 

a. The name of the place /rowi which is in the ablative. 

b» The name of the place to which is in the accusative (so certain 
"phrases ; also the former supine). 

c« The name of the place where takes the locative form, which in 
the 1st and 2t) declensions singular is the same as the genitive ; in the 
plural and in the 8d declension, the same as the dative \ot ablative). 

d. domi, belli, milltin, hmai, mri, &c. ; e* possessives with 
domus; /• special phrases. 

4. "Way. The way by which is put in the ablative. 

56. Prepositions. — 1. Prepositions govern the accusative 
or ablative (p. 146). 

a* Those governing accus. ; b* those governing; abl. ; c* in, sub 
(pono, statue, &c.); d. 9uper; e. vubter; /• Dates; ^. tonus. 

2. Many words may be construed either as prepositions or as 
adverbs. 

Urn pridle, propios, &c„ with accus. ; b* palam, &c., with isbl. ; 
e. clam; c/« Prepos. as adverbs (ante, 4cp). 

3. Prepositions or adverbs implying comparison are followed 
by quam. 

4. The ablative with a or ab is regularly used after passive 
verbs to denote the agent (if a person). 

5. Many prepositions sometimes follow their nouns. 
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m. Syntax of the Verb. 

67. Moods. — The Moods of a Latin verb are the Indica- 
tive, Subjunctive, Imperative, and Infinitive (p. 148). 

1. Indicative. The Indicative is the mood of direct assert 
tions or questions. 

2. Subjunctive. The Subjunctive is used in special con- 
structions, both in dependent and independent clauses. 

€U Independent: hortatory, optative, concessive, dubitative; 
also in apodosis; &• Dependent: purpose or result, temporal 
clauses, indirect discourse, intermediate clauses. 

3. Hortatory. The Subjunctive is used (present or perfect) 
to express a command or exhortation. 

a. Second person of indefinite subj.; h. perfect in prohibitions ; 
Cm proviso ; d* past obligation. 

4. Optative. The subj. is used to denote a wishr primary 
tenses when conceived as possible; secondary, as unaccomplished. 

€U Old use of perfect ; 6. Qt, ntinam, O si ; velim, vellem. 

5. Concessive : the subjunctive is used to express a conces- 
sion (with or without ut, quamvis, quamlibet, &c.). 

6. Dubitative: the subjunctive is used in questions imply- 
ing doubt, indignation, or an impossibility of the thing being 
done. 

7. iMPEPAxrvE. The Imperative is used in commaneZ^; also, 
by early writers and poets, in prohibitions, 

€U Prohibitions (perf. subj., noli, cave, fac ne) ; b» nseofpres. 
subj.; c* future imperative ; ^ future for imperative. 

8. Infinitive. The Infinitive denotes the action of the verb 
as an abstract noun. 

a* As subject or object (esse and impersonals) ; &• with imperso- 
nals as subj. or complement; c» Complementary Infinitive; <!• used 
optionally ; e* with subj.-accus., after words of knowing, thinking, and 
telling ; /• Purpose ; g» Exclamations ; hm Historical Infinitive. 

68. Tenses. — The Tenses are the Present, Imperfect, 
Future of incomplete action, and the Perfect, Pluperfect, 
and Future Perfect of completed action (p. 157). 

1. The tenses of the Indicative denote absolute time. 

2. Present. The Present denotes an action or state as now 
existing, as incomplete, or as indefinite. 

a. Action continuing ; &• Conative Present ; c« Present for future ; 
dm Historical Present ; e» with dam ; /• of extant writers. 

3. Imperfect The imperfect denotes an action or condition 
continued or repeated in past time. 

a. Descriptions; &• action continuing ; c« conative; dm surprise; 
Cm in narrative (comic). 
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€. Fature. Thft Future den6tes an acUon ot coudiHon that 
^tnil occur hereafter. 

5. Perfect. The perfect definite denotes an action as no# 
completed; the perfect historical^ as having taken place indefi- 
nitely in past time. 

a. As no longer existing ; b» of indefinite time ; c* of general 
truth {gnomic), espeuiallj negations; cl« in negations preferred to 
imperfect 

6. Pluperfect. The Pluperfect is used to denote an action (Com- 
pleted in time past; sometimes also repeated in indefinite time: 

7. Future Perfect The Future Perfect denotes an actioU 
as completed in the future. 

8. Epistolary Tenees. In Letters, the perfect or imperfect 
may be used for the present, and the plupenect for past tenses; 

9. Subjunctive. In Independent clauses, the Present Sub- 
junctive always refers to future time, the Imperfect to either past 
OT present; the Perfect to eittter future or past; the Pluperfect 
always to past, 

. In Dependent clauses, the tenses of the subjunctive denote 
rdative time, not widi reference to the speaker, but to the actdoa 
of some other verb. 

20. Sequence of Tenses. In compound sentences, a pri- 
ihary tense in the leading clause is followed by a primary tense 
in the dependent clause ; and a secondary tense is followed by d 
Secondary (p. 162). 

€U Perfect definite ; &• Perfect subjunctive ; c» Perfect in clansei 
o^ result (compared with imperf.); <l«- general truths; e« historical 
present; /• I^rotasis and Apodosis; ff» imperfect subjunctive in lead- 
ing clauses ; h* secondary tenses by synesis. 

11. Infinitive. The tenses of the Infinitive are present, 
past, or future relatively to. the time of the verb on wMch 
they depend. 

a« Present, following verb in past tense ; &• Perfect (memini) ; 
Cm Present, without reference to time ; d. Perf, with verbs of wishing, 
&c. ; e* Perfi with verbs of feeling (poetic) ; /. Future (fore ut). 

69. Conditional Sentenoks. ^t-? A couditional sentenod 
(or clause) is one beginning with if or some equivalent. 

X Protasis axi4 Apodosis. The clause containing the eou" 
dition (if) is called the Protasis; that containing the CQnclusio4 
is oaljed the Apodosis* • i 

d* Protasis : if oar indef . relative ; b» ApodotlA the main clflnae* ; 

2. PartiotilaEr and GtoHdral CondiUoDs: — 

a* A particular suppositioU refers to a definite act (or series of 

acts) occurring at some definite time. 

&• A general supposition refers to imy one of a class of acts wbich 
may dfccur (or may have occurred) at any time. 

C« Classification (tf conditional sentences (p^ 167). 
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3. Present and Past Conditions. — 

iu In the statement of a condition whose faUity is not implied, 
the tenses of the Indicative are used. 

b* In the statement of a supposition known to be false, the imper- 
fect and pluperfect subjunctive are used. 

€• Imperf. subj. referring to past; d* Indie, in apodosis; e» ex- 
pressions of necessity, duty, &c. ; /• Fut part with foi » plup. subj. 

4. Futnre Conditions: — 

a* Use of future indie. ; 6* of present subj. ; c* of future perf. 
d. Form of Apodosis; e* Perfect mdic. in apodosis; /• ImperL (ot 
pluperi'.) subj. by sequence of tenses. 

5. Gtoneral Conditions: — 

#f* Indefinite subject (2d person singular) ; b» repeated action (im- 
perfect subj. and indie.) ; c* in other cases, indicative. 

60. Implied Conditions. — In many sentences, the con- 
dition is stated in some other form than a conditional clause, 
or is implied in the nature of the thought (p. 172). 

1. Condition Disguised: — 

a* In a relative or participial clause; &• in a wish or command; 
€m in an independent clause. 

2. Condition Omitted: — 

d* Potential Subjunctive ; &• Subjunctive of modesty ; €• Indic- 
ative of necessity, duty, &c. ; d* mixed constructions. 

61. Conditional Particles. Certain particles implying a 
condition are followed by the subjunctive (p. 174). 

1. Comparative: — tamqaam, &c. (withpres. orpeif.subj.). 

2. Concessive: — qnamvis, nt, licet, etsL 

3. Proviilo: — modo, dum, dummoda 

4. Use of the Conditional Particles: — 

a* si, nisi ; b* nisi vero (objection) ; c« slve (alternative) ; dm con- 
oesstYe particles. 

62. Relations of Timb. Temporal clauses are introduced 
by particles which are almost all of relative origin; and are 
nsually construed like other relatiye clauses (p. 176). 

1. Temporal particles are used as indefinite relatives. 

2. Temporal clauses of <d>soluie time take the Indicative; those 
of relative time, the Subjunctive. 

a* postqoam, ot, nbl ; &• cum temporal ; e» antequam, iirlus- 
qwun; d* dam, donee, quoad; e* earn causal; /• com . . . Inm. 

63. Cause or Reason. Causal Clauses may take the Indica- 
tive or Subjunotive according to their construcuon (p. 181) ;-<^ 

1. Indicative in direct construction; 

2. Subjunctive of indirect discourse. • 
a* Relative clause of characteristic; .&• eun. causaL 
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M. Purpose. — 1. Final clauses take the Subjunctiye after 
zelatives, or the conjunction ut, -ne (p. 182). 
Om Use of quo ; b* Suppression of principal clause. 

2. Purpose is expressed in various ways; but never (except 
rarely in poetry) by the simple Infinitive {p. 183). 

65. Consequence or Rksult. — 1. Consecutive Clauses take 
the Subjunctive after relatives or the conj. nt, at non (p. 183). 

a* qaominus ; 6* quin (substantive clause). 

2. A relative clause of Result is often used to indicate a chxr^ 
aderistic of the antecedent. 

Om General expressions of existence, &c.; &• nniis and solus; 
Cm Comparatives with qaam; cf« restriction or proviso; e« cause 
or hinderanoe ; /• dignns, i^^tus, idoneus. 

66. Intermediate Clauses. A subordinate clause takes 
the Subjunctive when it expresses the thought of some other 
person than the speaker or writer ; or when it is an integral 
part of a subjunctive clause or an equivalent infinitive (p. 185). 

1. The Subjunctive is used in intermediate clauses to express 
the thought of some other person. 

€U Indirect discourse ; &• depending on implied wish, command, 
Ac. ; c. main clause merged in a verb of saying ; dm reason with 
quod (non quod, non quin). 

2. A clause depending on another subjunctive clause Tor equiv- 
alent infinitive) will also take the subjunctive if regaraed cu an 
irUegral part of thai clause. 

67. Indirect Discourse. — A Direct Quotation is one 
which gives the exact words of the original speaker or writer. 
An Indirect Quotation is one which adapts the original words 
to the structure of the sentence in which they are quoted. 

1. Indirect Narrativa In a declaratory sentence in indirect 
discourse, the principal verb is in the Infimtive, and its subject 
in the Accusative. All subordinate clauses take the Subjunctive. 

a« Subject-accusative; &• Relative clauses ; c* Conditional Sen- 
tences ; <f • Questions : indirect or rhetorical. 

2. Indirect Questions. An indirect question takeS its verb 
in the Subjunctive. 

a. Future participle; 5. Dubitative Subjunctive; c. Accusative 
of anticipation ; d* JBarly use of indicative ; e. Indefinites (nescio 
quia) ; /• clauses with A (whether), 

3. Indirect Commands. All imperative forms of Efpeech 
take the Subjunctive in indirect discourse. 

68. Wishes and Commakds. — 1. Wishes are expressed by 
the Subjunctive.: the prinutry tenses in reference to future time, 
the secondary to e^qpress a hopeless wish (p. 102). 
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2. Ck>ininands are eiq)res«(ed by the Imperative or Subjunc- 
tive; Frohibitious by the subjunctive or a periphrasis with noU^ 
cave. The Object of a command is given in a purpose-clause. 

3. Indirectly quoted, all these forms take the Subjunctive. 

69. Relative Clauses. — 1. A simple relative^ merely in< 
troducing a descriptive fact, takes the Indicative. 

. 2. In relative clauses with the Subjunctive, the relative is 
either in protasis, or expresses some logical connection, or has 
no effect on the construction (as in indirect discourse). 

70. Substantive Clauses. — A Substantive Clause is 
one which is the subject or object of a verb, or in apposition 
with a subject or object (p. 198). 

1. dassification : 1. Infinitive Clauses; 2* Indirect QuefiM 
tions; 3. Clauses of purpose oi remit (ut); 4. Indicative of 
fact (quod). 

2. The Infinitive (with accusative) is used as the Subject chiefly 
of esse and impersonal verbs; as the Object, 1. of verbs and 
expressions of knowing, thinking^ and ieUing; 2. jab6o, veto^ 
ftc.; 3. of verbs of toishing, 

€U After passives; 6* poetic extension; €• verb of taifing im*- 
iflied ; d» verbe of pramiaing, &c. 

3. Clauses of Purpose are used as the object of all verbs de^ 
noting an dction directed towards thejuture» 

€U Verbs of commanding, Ac. ; 6. of wishing, Ac ; <;• of permission, 
ftc. ; d* of determining, &c. {decreeing, with part, in dos) ; €• of eath 
Hon and effort / /. of fearing (ne, ut) ; ff, poetic use of infinitive. 

4. Claudes of Besult are \ised as the object of verbs denoting 
the accomplishment of an effort, 

Om Verbs of happening, &c. ; 6» following qaam ; e* in exc1ama< 
tions (eniptically); <!• tantum abest; e. facei« ut; /• instead of 
accufi. and infin. ; ff. hindering Wuin ; non dubftOJ ; h* Use optionid: 

6. The Indicative with quod is used (more commonly as sub- 
ject) when the statement is regarded as a fact. 

a. As accui. of specification ; 6, with verbs of fieling (miror si). 

7L Questions. — Questions are introduced by interroga- 
tive pronouns, adverbs, or particles, and- are not distinguished 
by the order oif wordd (p. 200). 
. ,1. Interrogative Particles: — 

< »• mtm in indloBct quettions; &• fond of indirect questions > 
Cm enclitic -ne; d. nescio an, &a . 

2. Dotible Qaest^ons (utrum ... an) : — 

€U Omission of former particle; 6*. of first member; c* of sec 
ond member ; dm forms of aUemative. 

3. Queatioil and Answorir In answering a question, the 
verb is generally repeated. 
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72. Participles. — The Participle expresses the action 
or the verb in the form of an adjective (p. 202). 

1. Distinctions of Tense: — 

a* Present ; bm Perfect (deponent) ; c« Pres. passive (dam, -dns). 

2. Adjective Use, attributive : — 

Om As nouns ; b» as predicate with esse ; c* periphrastic perfect ; 
d» two forms of perfect passive. 

3. Predicate Use. The present and perfect participles are 
often used to express time, cause, occasion, condition, conces- 
sion* characteristic, manner, circumstance (especially in t^e 
AbUUioe Absolute). 

##• Passive part, containing the main idea ; &• Perfect part, with 
habeo; c* with volo; Present part, for infin. (with fieieio, &c.). 

4. Future Participle : — 

a. Periphrastic conjugation; b, with fai, &c., forpluperf. subj. 

5. (vemndive (denoting necessity and propriety) : — 

fU in simple agreement ; b» periplirastic conjugation (impersonal 
use) ; C. with verbs of undertaking, demanding, &c. 

73. Gerund and Gerundive. — 1. The Gerund, in gram- 
matical construction, follows the same rules as nouns (p. 206). 

2. Gherundive. When the Gerund would have an object in 
the accusative, the Gerundive is generally used instead, agree- 
ing with the noun, in the case which the gerund would have had. 

3. Constmction. The Gerund and Gerundive are used in 
the oblique cases in the constructions of nouns : — 

a* Tlie Genitive is used as objective genitive after nouns or ac^eo- 
tives, as a predicate with esse, or as a {genitive of quality. 

b» The Dative is used after the adjectives (rarely nouns) which 
are followed by the dative of nouns ; sometimes also after verbs. 

c. The Accusative is used after several prepositions; most fre- 
quently after ad denoting purpose. 

dm The Ablative is used to express means, instrument, or manner, 
after comparatives, and after several prepositions. 

e» The Gerund is occasionally found in apposition with a noun. 

74. Bnpina — 1. The Former Supine is used after verbs of 
motion, to express the purpose of the motion (p. 209). 

2. The Latter Supine is used only after a few adjectives and 
nouns, to denote that in respect to which the quality is asserted. 
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SYNOPSIS OF CONSTEUCnONS. 

[Tbe figures refer topc^es.] 



I. Subject awd Predicate. 



Hoim: (tgreement in case 



!^ 



{Attributive 
Predicate 
Apposiiive 



Apposition j ^f ^^ ^.^j^ possessive, lOS. 
Predicate Agreement, 104. 

as Noun { ^^^' ^^ ^®"**' ^^ Persons. 106. 

j neut. as ol^ect, quality, &Cm 107. 
Possessive, as genitive (subj. or obj.), 108. 
^ as Adverb, qualifying the act, 108. 



Relative 



{A «^.«^fl«,fl«* f with appositive, 110. 
Agreement | .^ case bjr attrijtion, 110. 



A«*^^^««* .,«, » f in either or both clauses, 110. 
Antecedent noun { ^^j^^^^^ ^^^ 

II. Construction op Cases. 



Nominative: as Subject of a Finite Verb, 112. . 

'1. Subjective (source, possession, quality), 114. 
Partitive (with numerals, superlatives, &c.), 115. 



GsmTiVEi 



{with nouns and adjectives of agency, 117. 
with wrhR j ^^ memoiy and feeling, 119, 120. 
witn veros j ^^ ^^^^ ^^^ penalt;^ 119. 



1 np T«,i:-««* nux^i. \ "wi*^ transitives, 121. 

1. Of Indirect Object j ^-^^ intransitivis, 122. 

r\e -D L.' J with esse, 126. 

Of Possession j ^-^^ „^'^„ ^^^ ^^^ 

r\f A ««««« J with gerundive, 127. 

Of Agency | ^j^j^ ^^j^^^ ^^^^^^ ^^^^^ ^2^^ 

4. Of Service (denoting purpose or end), 128. 

5. Of Nearness, fitness, likeness, &c., 128. 
,6. Of Reference (dativus commodi), 129. 
'1. Of Direct Object (including coffncUe accusative)^ 181. 

2. Of Apposition or Secondary object, 132. 

3. Adverbial (including accusative of specification), 133. 
.4, Of Exclamation, 133. 

5. As subject of Infinitive, 133. 
Vocative: of Direct Address. 



Dative: 



Accusative: < 



Ablative: 



1. Original 
Ablative 

(FUOaM) 

Instrumental 
(with) 

3. Locative 
(in, at) 



' of separation and want, 135. 

of source, 136. 

of cause, 137. 

of agent (with ah\ 138. 

of comparison (than)^ 138. 
^ of means and accompaniment, 139. 

of quality (with adjectives), 141. 

of price, 141. 
^ of specification. 142. 
'' Place where, 145. 

Time at or within which, 143. 

Idiomatic use, 142. 

Circumstance (Ablative Absolute), 142. 



8TNOPSIS OK CONSTRUCTIONS. 
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m. Syntax of the Verb. 

'Indicative: Direct assertion or question; Absolute Time, 148. 

' Hortatory, Optative, Concessive, Uubitative, 148. 
r Purpose or Result, 181, 183. [177. 
Tin 



Hoods: 



Subjunctive: 



Imperative: 



Dependent 



Conditions: 



Indirect 
Discourse: 



Substantive 
Clauses: 



Cha:acteristic, 184; Relative Time, 

Indirect Discoursejf^lll^^^SSt'm: 

.Conditions {^^"^0-^,^ 

Commands, Prohibitions, 152. 
as Subject or Object; Corap'ementaiy, 154. 
" Indirect Discourse (subject-accusative), 188. 
Purpose; Exclamation; Historical, 156. 

Expre^ed \ Future | ^^^^^ '^^^t^m. 



Infinitive 



(of 



Implied 



Narration 



!by qualif^'ing clause, 172. 
by wish, command, &c., 172. 
independent clause, 173. 
(potential subjunctive, 173. 
subjunctive of modesty, 173. 
(indie, of necessity, &c!, 174.) 
mixed constructions, 174. 
Principal clause : Accus. and Infin., 188. 

( Relative, 188. 
Subordinate clauses, Subj.:< Conditional, 188. 
( Imperative, 191. 

ilnterrog. phrase, 190. 
Accus. of anticipation, 190. 
neido quia, miinim sL, 19 L 
, Intermediate Clauses (Subjunctive), 186. 

(or Infin. alone, { as Object { ^^S^^L^^^Sirmil, 195. 
Subjunctive with »t{P^'„7-,(---^^^ 



Participles: 



Indicative with quod: fact, specification, feeling, 199. 
Indirect Questions, 190. 

' Simple predicate, 203. 
Periphrastic perfect, 203. 
Present and Perfect Predicate of circumstance, 204. 
(Ablative Absolute), 204. 
[ Present, descriptive (indir. disc), 205. 
!?..»»..« i Periphrastic with esse. 205. 
I?uture j ^^ with/t/i = pluperf. subj., 169. 

{as descriptive adjective, 205. 
periphrastic with esse, 205. 
of purpose, with certain verbs, 206. 
I Genitive: as objective gen-, 207. 
Dative : with adjectives, &c., 208. 
Accusative: with prepositions, 208. 
AKiotJva. J ^^ manner and instrum., 208. 
ADiauve. j ^jjjj prepositions, 208. 

finMwv i Former Supine: with verbs of motion, 209. 
euFiNE j i^tt^f Supme: with adjectives, nouns, verbs, 209. 



%nnmmtmtnk. 



JUST PUBLISHED. 

ALLEN & QREENOUGH'S LATIN COURSE. 

Tbt Cleero, Shorter Coarse, Tlrfftly OsBgar, I>e Seneetikte, Sallnst's 
Catiline I and Latin I^essons refer to Allen & OaisifOUGH's and Gilpjbb- 
tusm^s GruDinan. 

Wholeiale. BctelL 

THE BUCOLICS OP VIROIL. With Introduction, Notes, 

and Orammatieal Refrrences to Allen Je Oreennagh^s and OiIdenIeeTe*8 Latin 
GrammarB. The text b foonded on that of Klbboek, Taiiatlons from that and 
ficom Heyne being giTen in the Margin. 

THE ^NEID OF VTRGIL. Six Books, making one vol- 
ume with the BaeoUcfl. 

GiESAR'S GALLIC WAR. Four Books. In the same 

•tyle with 8aUa8t*8 Oatiline. Orammatieal Beferenoee to Allen & Oreenoagh 
and to GildersleeTe. 

SELECTIONS FROM OVID. (Chiefly from the Metamor- 
phoaae.) Uniform in style and genend plan with VixgiL 

SALLUST'S CATILINE .... ... to^cioo 

AN INTRODUCTION TO LOGARITHMS ; with an Ex- 
planation of the Author's three and ibnr place Tables. By Jakes Miiu 
PsotCK, UniTersity Professor of filathematies in llarrard UniTersity . . 1.00 

The requliiltefl for admiiMion to Harvard CoUegt dow inclnde ** the use and the rudi- 
ments of the theory of Logarithms " } and ** the examples requiring the use of log- 
arithms at the examination will be adapted to afour-plaee tiMbU,''^ The aboTe-named 
works are suitable to prepare students for tliis examination. 

This book, with the tables by the same author, contains all that is ordlnarilj 
taught In schools and colleges on the subject of loirarithms, except what is contained 
In treatises on the Calculus, and alt thai is required/or admission to Harvard College. 

CICERO DB SENECTUTE (Cato Major), a Dialogue on Old 

Age. Unilbrm in style with Allen & Greenough's Cicero, and prepared under 

the same joint editorship , . . , 76 

ARNOLD'S MANUAL OF ENGLISH LITERATURE, 

Historical and Critical. With an Appendix on Enfrli«h Metres. By Thomas 
As«OLi>,M.A.,ofDnifwr8ity College, Oxford. Third Edition, leylsed .260 

HARVARD EXAMINATION PAPERS. Collected and 

arranfted by R. ?. Lxiohtok, A. M., Master of Melrose Hitrh School . . 1.26 1.66 
Second Edition i containing Papers of June and SepCember, 1874. 



___ Wholesale. ReteflL 

OXJB WORLD, No. II.; or. Second Series of Lessons 

in Oeography. By Mart L. Hall. With fine ilIustratioD8 uf the Tarious coun- 
tries, tne inhabitaotfl aad their occapatioos, and two distinct series of Maps, 
6 pages physical, and 19 pagvs of finely engraTed copperplates political 9 1.60 $2.00 
This book is iutended, If used in connection with the First Lessons, to corer the 
usual court« of geographiral study It is based upon the principle that it is more 
useful to give TiTid conceptions of the ph>sical features and political associations of 
dillerent regions than to make pupils familiar with long lista of places and a gnat 
array of statistics. 

PEIHCES TABIiiBS OF LOGAHITHHIC and TBIG- 

GEOMETRIC FUX^CTIGNS TO TUKKE AKD FOUR PLACES OF 
DECDfALS. By James Mzlu Psuua, Uaiyacsity Profesaor of Mathflinatics at 
Harvard University. Cloth 00 .75 

PEIBCE'S ELEMENTS OF LOGABITHHS; with an 

Explaoation of the Author's THKBS AND roDK PLACE TABLES. By James 
Mills Pxirox, University Professor of Mathematics at Uarvard University .80 1.00 
This Work is a Companion to TUUEB AND FOUR PLAOK TABLES OV LOGA- 
RITHMIC AND T&IQONOMET&IC FUNCTIONS, by th« same Audior. 

STEWART'S ELEMENTARY PHYSICS. American 

Edition. With QUESTIONS and EXSHCIBBS. By pRor. G. A. Hill, of Har- 
vard University 1.40 1.76 

The Questions will be direct and exhaustive upon the text of fifr. Stowart^s work. 
After the Qaestions will be given a series of easy Exercises and Problems, designed, 
in the bands of a good teacher, to arouse and strengthen in the student's w^M the 
power of reasoning in aeoordanoe with sound seientiflc methoda. 

SEARLE'S OUTLINES OF ASTRONOMY. By Ar- 
thur Searlb, of Harvard Coll^pe Observatory. 

PRIMARY ARITHMETIC. Bj G. L. Demaksst . .40 .CO 

THE CHANDLER DRAWING-BOOK. By the late 

John S. Wooouav, of Dartmouth Colluge M 1.00 

THE NATIONAL MUSIC COURSE. In Four Books. 
For Public Schools. By Jduus Eichbkrg, J. B. Sharlamd, L. W. Mams, H. B. 
Holt, Supervisors of Music in Public Schools of Boston, Mass. 

FBQCAItY OR FIRST MUSIC READER M J» 

A course of exercises in the elements of VooaL MUilO AKD SMSV-8monro, with 
choice rote songs for the use of youngest pupils. 
INTERMEDIATE MUSIC READER . • • • • ,• • M .TO 
Including the Second and Third Music Readers. A course of instmc^on in 
the elements of Vocal Music and Sight-Singing, with choice rote songs, in two 
and three parts, based on the elements of harmony. 
IHE FOURTH MUSIC READER. «v«. pp ^ ^ - ; • • !•» 1^ 
mis work, pT«p«nMl to follow th« Third Mu^ic R«ad«r, is also adapted, under 
a competent instructor, to be used in High Schools where no previous sy»to- 
maHc Instmctlon has been given. To this end a brief but thorough elementary 
conrra i« jriven, with musical theory, originsl solfeggioe, a comptete eyptem of 
triad prsctice. end Mcred music and song, with accompaniment for the piano. 
The mu8ic introduced is of a high order, and by the liest masters, and is calcu- 
lated to cultivate the taste, as weU as to extend the knowledge and skill of the 
pupils. 

THE ABRIDOED FOURTH MUSIC READER 100 l.» 

SECOND MUSIC READER 82 .40 

THIRD MUSIC READER ; * 4B .40 

THE NATIONAL MUS^C CHARTS. Br Lttthkh 

Wmrwo Hasoit. An tnvalonble aid to Teseheni of Common Schools In Inipaj^ing 
a prscticAl knowledge of Mui4c. and teerhing Children to sing at fight. In Pour 
Series. Fortr Charts each Price, » 10.00 each Series. 
FIRST SERTKS, SRCOND SERTBS, and THIRD SERIES, eMh .... JO-jW; 

FOURTH SERIES, by L.W.Masom and J. B.SHABLAim 10 W 

EASEL . !•» 

THE NATIONAL MUSIC TIBACHEB. A Practical 

Guide for Teaching Vocal Musio to Tonng Children. By Ii. W. Makht . . i» 



GREEK. 

QOODWIirS GREEK GRAMMAR. By William W. 

Goodwin, Ph. D., Eliot Profesoor of Greek Litemtttve in Harvard Unifersity. 

Halt morocco $1.25fl.5tf 

The object of this Grammar is to state general principles clearly and distinctly, 
with special regard to those who. are preparing for college. In the sections on the 
Bloods are stated, for the first time in an elementary form, the principles which are 
elaborated in detail in the author's ** Syntax of the Greek Moods and Tenses." 

GREEK MOODS AND TENSES. The Fonrth Edition. 

By WiLUAH W. GooDWiK, Bliot Professor of Greek Literature in Harrard Uni- 

Tsrsiry. 1 vol. 12roo. Cloth, pp. 264 140 1.76 

This work wns first published in 1880, and It appeared In a new form — much en- 
larged and in great part rewritten — in 1865. In the present edition tlie whole has 
been again reTised $ some s«ct4ons and notes have been rewritten, and a few notes 
hare been add«d. The objfHJtof the work Is to give a plain statement of the princi- 
plm which «oT«'rn the coniitruction of the Greek Moods and Tenses, — the most im- 
portant and Ihe most dtflBcuIt part of Greek Syntax. 

GOODWIN'S GREEK READER. Consisting of Extracts 

from Xeoophon, Plato, Herodotus, and Thiicydldes ; being a taW equivalent for 
the seren books of the Anabnsis, now required for admia^ion at UarvaAl. With 
< * Maps, Notes, Keferenees to GOODWIN'S GREEK GRAMMA K, and parallel Ref- 
erences to CROSBY'S and H\DLEY'S GRAMMARS Edited by PaoFESsoa 
W. W. Goodwin, of Harrard College, and J. H. Allkr, Cambridge. Half mo- 
rocco 1.60 2.00 

Thii* book contains the third and fourth books of the Anabasis (entire), the ;p«ater 
part of the second book of thH Ilellenica, and the first chapter of the Memorabilia, of 
Xeiiophon } the last part of the Apology, and the beidnning and end of the Pbaedo, 
of Plato ; selections from the sixth, seTenth, and eighth Ixraiu of Herodotus, and 
Arom the fourth book of Thucydides. 

IiEIGHTON'S GREEK LESSONS. Prepared to accompany 
Goodwin's Greek Grammar. By R. F. Lxiouton, Blaster of Melrose High School. 

Half morocco 1.25 1.66 

' This work contains about one hundred lessons with a progressive series of exer- 
cises (both Greek and English), mainly selected from the firxt book of Xenopbon-s 
Antbadis. The exer^i^tes on the Moods are sufllciont, it is believed, to derelop the 
general principles as xUtnd in the Grammar. The text of four chapters of the Ana- 
ba»is is given entire, with notes and references. Full vocabularies accompany the 
iKK>k. 

These lesions, with the additional exereisee to be translated into Greek, are ho- 
lieved to be a sufficient preparation in Greek Compoeitlon for admission to any 
American College. 

LIODELI. & SCOTT'S GREEK-ENGLISH LEXI- 

COJ^r. Abrifged from the new Oxford Edition. 18th Edition. 

Morocco b^k 240 aOO 

Sheep binding 2 80 8.60 

LIDDBLL & SCOTT'S GREEK-ENGLISH LEXI- 
CON. The sixth Oxford Edition onabcidged. 4fio. Morocco back . . 9.60 12.00 
«r u ^ _. . ^ . 8*»»*P Wnding . 10.40 18.00 

we have rnaie amngements with Messrs. Maomlllan & Co. to pnblish in this 
country their new edition of Liddell ft Scott's Givek Lexicons, and are ready to 
supply the trade. ^ 

Tae English ediUons of Liddell h Scott are not stereotyped ; lint each has been 
thoroughly revised, enlarged, and printed anew The rtxth editio.i, just published, 
is larger by one eighth than the fifth, and contains 1865 pagHS. It is an entirely dif- 
ferent work from the first edhion, the whole department of etymol«)gy having been 
rewritten in the light of modem investigations, and the forms of the irregular verbs 
being given in greater detail by tlie aid of Veitnh's Catalogue. No student of Gr«ek 
ean afiord to dispense with this invaluable Lexicon, the price of «rhich is now for th* 
flnt time brought wiUiin the means of the great body of American scholan. 



THE CEDIPUS TYBAWNUS OP SOPHOCLES. Ed- 

dited, witii an Introductiuu, NuUss, aud full ezplauadou of th« luecres, bjr 
John \V. White, A. M., ProltMbor of Ui« (ireeii Language and i4it«rature iu 
Baldwin Uiii?ursity. $1.20 $1.60 

WILKIN'S MANUAL OF GBBEK PBOSE COM- 

}:'UollI0l4. lYol. 12mo. Ciotii 2.00 2.50 



LATIN. 

AIXEN & GBEENOnGH'S LATIN 6BAUUAB. 

Jt'ouDded on Coniparativti Ontuimar. By J. 11. Aujbn, Caiubridge, aud J. B. 
Gkkoougu, Instructor iuLatiu iu Harvard College, aud Lecturer ouCouipamti?e 
Puiiolugy iu the Univerbity course, pp. 268 X.25 iJa$ 

^ A complete Latin Grammar, to be used from the beginning of Che study of Latin 
till the end of the college courde." Tlie forms of the laiiguage and the constructiond 
of Syutax are fully illustrated by claebical examylea aud by comparii$on with paral- 
lel lorms of kindred lauguage«. 

ALLEN & QREENOUGH'S SELECT ORATIONS 

OF CICERO. Cbronologically airanged, covering tlid entire peixod of hia 
Public Li^. Edited by J. U. «: W. V. Allen aud J. B. GaEOOuaH, with Ref- 
erences to Allen & Greenough's Latin Graumiar. Contaioing the Defence of • . 
Koticiua (abridged), Verres I. , Manilisui Law, Catiline. Archia.<«, i^stius (abridged), 
Milo, Marcehus, Ligarius, and tu« Jb'ourteentu Philippic. With Life, Introduc- 
tions, Mutes, and Iud«x 1.40 1.75 

ALLEN & aREENOTTGH^S VIRGIL. Containing the 

Bucolics and six books of the ^neid 1 40 1.75 

ALLEN & GREENOUGH'S SALLUST'S GATI- 

LINB. . . 80 1.00 

ALLEN & GREENOUGH'S CICERO DE SENEC 

TUTE (Oato Major;, in uniform style with Allen a Greeuough's Cicero. 1 toI. 
12mo. Cloth eO .75 

ALLEN & GREENOUGH'S SHORTER COURSE OF 

LATIN PROSE : Consisting chiefly of the Prose Selections of Allen's Latin 
Reader (to p. 184), the Notes Iteing wholly rewritten, enlarged, and adapted to 
Allen & Oreenough's Grammar; accompanied by Six Orations of Cicero, — the 
Manilian, the four Catilines, and Archias, — thus forming a Tolume adapted to 
the second or shorter preparatory course at Harvard, with Vocabulary. . 2.00 2.60 

ALLEN & GREENOUGH'S LATIN SELECTIONS. 

With fUII Motes and References to Allen & Greenottgh*fl Grammar . . 1.25 156 
ALLEN & GREENOUGH'S CiESAR (Gallic War, Four 

Books). With very full Notes, Haps, and References to their Grammar as well 

as Gildersleeve^s 125 156 

Do. without Yocabulaxy 1.00 1.25 

ALLEN'S LATIN READER. 12mo 518 pages. Consist- 
ing of Selections from Caesar, Curtius. Nepos, Sallnst, Ovid, Virgil, Plautins, 
Terence, Cicero, Pliny, and Tacitus, with Notes, and a general Vocabulary of 
Latin of more than 16,000 words 2.00 2.50 

ALLEN'S LATIN LEXICON. 12mo. 205 pages. (Beinis: 

the Vocabulary to the Reader.) Cloth 1.00 1.25 

ALLEN'S LATIN PRIMER. A First Book of Latin for 

Boys and Girls. By J. H All n. 155 psftes. Cloth .... 1 00 1^25 
This is designed for the use of scholars of a younirer class, and consiKts of thirty 
lessons, carefully arranged (an adaptation of the Robertsonian met.ho«l) so as to Rive 
n full outline of the Grammnr. accompanietl by Tables of Inflection, with Dialogues 
(Ladn and Knglish), and Selections lor reading. 



ALLEN'S LATIN COMPOUTION. Adnpted to Allen & 

Gi«eiM>ogh'8 Latin Orunmar. By W. F. Auw. 107 pages. Cloth . S1.00 •12& 
Thi« book indudM a careful review of the Principlefl of Syntax, aa contained in 
the Grammar, wicti practice in various styles of com position (from classical OMMtds), 
Vocabulary, and Famliel ifceferences to other Onunmars. 

ALLEN'S MANUAL LATIN GHAMMAB. Prepared 

by W. F.andJ. U.Aixuf. 12mo. 148 pages, with Index. Cloth. . 1.00 1.26 
Approved by Bofvard College as wuHeating the amount reqmred/or admission. 

ALLEN'S LATIN LESSONS. 12mo. 134 pages . . i.oo 1.26 
LEIQHTON'S LATIN LESSONS. Prepared to accompany 

Alien & Orwnough'n Latin Grammar. By U. M. Lsightom, Melrose lUgh School 
This work presents a progresaiTe series of exercises (both Ladnand English), Ulos- 
trating the grammatical forms and simpler principles of syntax. Synonymes and 
rules of quantity are introdutwd from the first. The text consists of about a down 
of Ma>p'» ifables, translated from the Greek for these I.««>onf> ; extracts from 
L'Homuud's Viri ttomcB (Komulus and Uemus) ; Iloratii and CaratU •, Uvesof Cato, 
Ponipe>,CsBi>ar, Cicero, Brutus, and Augustus; the Helvetian War, fW>m Wood- 
ford's Epitome of CsBsar. All lully illUMtrated with Motes, Uererances, and Maps. 
Full Vocabularies accompany the book, with questions for Examination and Bevlew 
of the Grammar ....,...' 1.26 IM 

MADVia'S LATIN GRAMMAR. Carefully revised by 

Thomas A. Thacbxr, Yale College. Half morocco 2.40 8.00 

The most complete and valuable Treatise on the language yet pnblishM, and ad- 
mirably adapted to the wants of Teachers and College Classes. 

THE LATIN VERB. Illastrated by the Sanskrit. By C. H. 

PAAKUUBbT. Cloth .40 .60 

WHITES JUNIOR STUDENT'S COMPLETE 

LATIN-ENGUUiH LEXICON. Monxscoback 2 40 800 

Sheep 2.b0 &fiO 

WHITE'S JUNIOR STUDENT'S COMPLETE 

LATIN-ENGLISH AND ENOLISH-LATIN LEXICON. By the Rev. J. T. 
Wbttk, D. D. , of C. C. C. Oxford, Hector of St. Martin, LodgUe, London. Re- 
vised iCdition. Square 12mo. pp. 1058. Sheep 860 4.80 

"The present work alms at fnmiRbing in both its parts a soAclently extem^ive 
vocabulary for all practical purposes. The Utin words and phrMses are in all 
caves followed by the mime of some standard Latin writer, as a guaranty of their 
authority ) and as tbe work is of a strictly elementary character, the conjugations of 
the verbs and the gendent and genitive cases of the substantives are uniforuil} added. 
In the preparation of this portion of the book, Dr. Whim has bad the assistanoa 
of some of the best scholars both of Oxford and Cambridgs." — Gnarf/tan. 

WHITE'S JUNIOR STUDENT'S COMPLETE ENG- 

LISH-LATIN LEXICON. Sbeep 2.00 2,80 

We have contrscted with Mf>ssrs Longmans, Green, k Co., of London, for the 
sole agency in this country for the above Utia LaxIcoBS, and shaU endeavor to meet 
the demaikto of the tnds. 



_^_ ^ Wholewde. Betidl 

HUDSON'S SCHOOL SHAKESPEARE. 3d Series . . 8.00 

f Coatainiof Midsumvbr Nigbt's Debax, CTMBEUirB, 

Mocfl Ado aboctt Notuiho, Cori(M.anus, 

Kino Usmrt Vlli., Othsllo, Tai Mooa or YEmcn. 
BoxEO AND Juliet, 

SEPARATE PLAYS FROM HUDSON'S SCHOOL 

. SHAKESPEARE. In pamphlet form, 40 oents eaeh. 

As Tou LiKB It, Mucb Ado about Nothiko, 

Henbt IV. Part I. Romeo and Juuet, 

JKmq L«AB, Othxllo, 

Thb Merchant of Yinios, Thb Tempest, 

Jdics CfiSAR, Macbeth. 

Hamlbt, Henbt YIIL 

STEWART'S ELEMENTARY PHYSICS, with QUES- 
TIONS AND EXERCLdES. By Prop. O. A. Hill, of Harvard Univeraity. 
The QaefftioDS will be direct, and exhaustive upon the text of Mr. Stewart^s work. 
After the Questions will be given a oeries of easy isSxercictes and Problems, def^iimed, 
iu the bands of a good teacher, to arouse and strentrthen in the student's mind the 
power of reasoning in acoorJance with sound scientific methods. 

THE (EDIPUS TYRANNUS OF SOPHOCLES. Edited, 

with an Introduction, Notes, and fall explanation of the metres, by John W, 
Warn, A. M., Professor of the Greek language and literature in Baldwin Uiii« 
▼ersity. 

The text will depart as little as possible from MS anthority. The Notes, with 
grauimatical retierences to Goodwin and Hadlev, will aim at giving the student all 
tne help necesstiry lo a clear understanding of the text. 

The metres will be explained on the re<^ntly advanced theory of Dr J Deikricb 
FcHMiDT, of Berlin. To this end a c nisideFablv abridged trsnslatioiD of his '*l«ife« 
faden in der Khythmik und Metrik " will be added to the Notes. 

OUTLINES OF THE COMPARATIVE GRAMMAR OF 

SANSKRIT, GREEK,' ^ND. LATIN, embracing in smaU compass the gen- 
eral principfes of Etvmolngy, with full references to authorities and larger works : 
designed as a text-book or fer self-instructioa. By J. B. G&bsnough. 

OUTLINES OF ASTRONOMY. By Arthur Searlk, As- 
sistant at Harvard College Observatory. 

This work is intendtid to give such elementary instruction in the principal 
branches of Astronomy as is required in High Schools or by any students not far 
advanced in mathematics. It will be illustrated by engravings carefully prepared 
with a view to accuracy, and will contain some intbrmatitHi on each of the following 
subjects : — 

1. The chief results of astronomical inquiry up to the present time with r^ard to 
the general constitution of the universe, and, in particular, with regard to the stars, 
plsnets, nebulae, comets, and meteors. 
I 2.: The methods of astronomical research, and their applicati<m to the arts. 

8. Tbe general principles of theoretical astronomy. 

4. The history of astronomy. 

6. Astronomical statistics. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF THE 

RHYTHM AND METRE OF THE CLASSICAL LANGUAGES, on the 

Theory of Dr. J. H. Heinrich Schmidt^ of Berlin. To which will be added 

the Text of the Lyrical Parts of some of the more generally read of the Greek 

Ihramas,with Ith.vthmical Schemen, and a Commentary. Edited by John W. 

White, A. M , Professor of the Greek Language and Literature in Baldwin Uni- 

yersity. 

This work has been undertaken at the solicitation of certain eminent educators 

who have advised the editor to expand the Appendix on Rhythm and Metre which 

had been prepHred for his forthcoming edition of th«« (EDiPU^ TYRANNUS OF 

SOPHOCLES into the volume now announced. The aim will be to present a clear 

and succinct dogmatic statement of the theory of Dr. Schmidt for the use of classes 

in the Greek and Latin poets. To be ready some time within the college year 

1874-76. 



RECENTLY ISSUED. wh<.e.,.. Beta, 

ALLEN & GREENOUGH'S SELECT ORATIONS OF 

CICERO. ChronoloipcaUy Arranged ; covering the entire period of his 
Pablic Life. Edited by J. H. k'W. F. Allbn, and J. B. ORBCNonoH, with Ref- 
erences to A lien & OreenoaKh*8 Latin Grammar. Containing the Defence of Kos- 
ciiM (ahridfred), Verraa I., Manilian Law, Catiline, Arcbias, Se^tins (abridgiKi), - 
Milo, Mnrf-eUuR, Lifpiriaa, and the Fourteenth PhiUppic. VTith Ufe, Introdac 

tlons, Notes, and Index » 140 $1.76 

This selection differs from other school editions of Cicero, in aiming to give a com- 
plete Tltfw of his caiveras an orator and a statesman. The Introduction contiUnsa 
brief outline of his life, accompanied by a chronological table of events, and a full 
list of his extant orations, with their topics, oceasioas ete. The historical introduc- 
tlona to the special orations accompany the text, while the aigament is given, M 
far aa possible, in head-lioes on the page, so as to afford the learner ev«ry heip to the 
eye for easy comprehension. The text follows the most approved revision, that of 
Baiter and Kayser. The Notes are designed to give all the aid which will be of ser^ 
vice to teacher or pupil, for an understanding of the language, style, and structure 
of the orations, and^ besides full historical exposition of the text — are accompanied 
by numerous illustrations (in smaller type) of special points of history or antiqui- 
ties; a full Index being given at the end . It Is intended that, so Cur as possible within 
its limits, this volume shall supply all that tlie general student would seek in a oom- 
plete and critical edition of the Orations. 

ALLEN & GREENOUGH'S SHORTER COURSE OP 

LATIN PROSE : Consisting of Selections (hmi Caesar, Curtius, Nepos, and 
Sallnst (Jugurtha), with Notes adapUsd to Allen k tireenough's Ommmar} ao- 
eouipanied by Six Onitions of Cicero, — the Manilian, the tour Catiiines, and 
Archias, — thuA forming a volume adapted to the aeoond or shorter preparatory 
eoarse at Harvard. With Vocabulary . .92.00 82.60 

ALLEN & GREENOXTGEPS SELECTIONS. Consisting 
of SelectloDS from Csaear, Curtius, Nepos, and Sallust (Jugurtha), without To- 
cabuiary. 

HALSEY'S BIBLE CHART OF GENEALOGY AND 

CHRONOLOaY, from the Creation to A. D. 100. Prepared bv C. 8. 

Halsct 1.00 126 

This Chart is designed to illustrate Bible History by showing on a clear and simple 
plan the genealogy and chronology of the principal persons mentioned in the Scrip- 
tores. 

HALSEY'S GENEALOGICAL AND CHRONOLOGICAL 

CHART, of the Rulers of England, Scotland, France, Germany, and 
Spain. By C. 8. Halsit. Moanted,88x 48 inches. Foldedand Bound in 4to, 
K)Xl2inch«s .160 



TxBNHA, AusTBiA, Aognst 4, 1878. 
LvTBim WBimfO Masoh, Bsq. 

Dkab Sir, — lam happy to inform you that the International Jury for Oronp 26, of 
the World's Exhibition, has seen fit to award you for your Method of Teaching Mu- 
sic, as illuHtrated in your Charts and Books, the high distinction of the MEDAIi 
OF ilTBRIT* In my Judgment this is clearly a case in which honor has beenren- 
dersd where honor was doe. That you may long Uve to enjoy it, is the sincere wish 
of yoor friend, John D. Pjulbucx. 



GINN BROTHERS, 

4 Beacon Street, Boston. 
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